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TO BUY PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Be Ready for the Children to Play outside when the Warm, Sunny days of Spring arrive. 


| “JUNGLEGYM” 


The Perfect Playground Device 





Leading authorities in education, recreation, health and so- 
cial work everywhere for years have heaped unrestrained 
praise on the "Junglegym" Climbing Structure. 








The "Junglegym" Climbing Structure, with more than ONE 
HUNDRED MILLION child-play-hours without one single 
serious accident, brings into use every important muscle of 
the body and it may be used the year around, winter in- 
cluded. No other piece of playground equipment can ap- 
proach its economy record in capacity, in ground area re- 
quired and in cost of maintenance. There are no moving 
parts—nothing to wear out, nothing to replace, nothing to 
oil, nothing to adjust. 


The present model of the “Junglegym'" Climbing Structure 
was designed to meet the requirements of the safety engi- 
neers of the Federal Public Housing Authority. 


No. 4 “JUNGLEGYM” Capacity—50 Children. Length, 8’-4”, Width 6-3”, Height Installed, 
Outside Wall 8’-6’". Tower 10’-6”. Price ........... (FOB Factory) ............ $159.00 


MERRY-GO-ROUND 


The No. 240 Merry-Go-Round is noiseless in operation. Side 
sway and wobble are eliminated by use of special bearings. 
Tested malleable iron fittings insure greater strength and safety. 
30 children can be safely accommodated on the No. 240 Merry- 
Go-Round. 





SPECIFICATIONS:—Overall diameter 10 feet. Center post 44 inches high, installed. Seat boards 2 inches thick, 12 inches 
wide, kiln dried selected hardwood, finished with two coats of "Seat Board Green" enamel; height from ground 18 inches. 


No. 240 Merry-Go-Round ........... Ie ee ee $152.00 


- ORDER FROM - 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS HIGHLAND PRODUCTS SCHOOL PRODUCTS CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL 
CO. CO. CO. PRODUCTS CO. 


158 Second Ave., North Jackson at Broadway 1544 Madison Avenue 12th and Carter Streets 
Nashville, Tennessee Knoxville, Tennessee Memphis, Tennessee Chattanooga, Tennessee 

















Now Adopted by Tennessee— 





T 
FOLLETT NEW UNIFIED SOCIAL STUDIES 
For Tennessee 
d 
Boys and Girls 
E 
e 
f 
Follett New Unified Social Studies 
. offer them the opportunity to acquire 
: the facts, skills and attitudes necessary BOOKS IN THE SERIES 
for responsible citizenship. The series: 
presents a continuous program of inter- for grade four— 
related materials — history, geography EXPLORING NEAR AND FAR 
and civics are skillfully woven into a 
meaningful whole. The books are written tow gua 
and illustrated to stimulate children’s palbasttigeoriss: 2 %4 
: interest, guiding them to learn rapidly EXPLORING OUR COUNTRY 


and well. EXPLORING THE NEW WORLD 


Included are supplementary materials: 
Teacher’s Guides, Project Wall Maps, 
Directed Activities workbooks and Unit 
Tests for the individual, all designed to 
minimize time-consuming detail and pro- 
vide wide latitude in use. 


for grades six or seven— 
EXPLORING THE OLD WORLD 


EXPLORING AMERICAN 
NEIGHBORS 





for complete information 


5 ° . 

provide the teacher with the most effec- 
. ‘ ee : CHARLES N. GREER, JR. 
tive means of presenting a vivid social 506 S. Tennessee Blvd 


: studies program. Murfreesboro 


First Name in Social Studies 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Be A Reading “Expert'’ With The Texts 
Teachers Are Talking About 


BE A BETTER READER (Books I-VI) 
by Nila Banton Smith 


“The Junior-Senior high school teacher who is not a reading 
“expert” can now be one! The skills in Dr. Smith’s books cer- 
tainly cover the problem areas—study skills, comprehension, 
vocabulary—as never before.” Franklin J. Stein, Reading 
Specialist, Amityville High School, Amityville, Long Island 


Teachers all over the country are acclaiming Be a Better 
Reader, and with good reason, too. Here are texts that can be 
used for either developmental or remedial reading programs 
. . . texts that teach the basic, common skills and the special 
reading skills needed in the four content areas—literature, 
social studies, science, and mathematics . . . texts with a self- 
teaching approach to save time. What’s more, you can use 
different texts in the series in the same class to meet varying 
student needs. Books I-III available now; Books IV-VI will 
be ready soon. For more information or exam copies contact: 


Jerry Burns, 5104 Mason Road, Memphis, Tenn. 


Educational Book Division, PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. 











I LEARN TO WRITE... 


brings together all the skills that are involved in writing 
... presents a program with a new approach and new 
standards in writing, bringing to this subject modern, 
accepted teaching and learning techniques . . . cur- 
rently adopted in the states of Tennessee, Indiana, New 
Mexico, Arkansas, South Carolina, Oklahoma, Ken- 
tucky, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, and West Virginia 
. . . mationally recognized and selected as the leader 
in the field. 


E. C. SEALE & COMPANY, INC. 


1053 E. Fifty-fourth Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











DATES TO REMEMBER 

TEA Convention, Nashville, March 19- 
20. Theme: “Quality Education.” 

Dr. Philip Lovejoy, educator and former 
general secretary of Rotary International, 
is scheduled to address the first general 
session Thursday evening. 

Comparisons and contrasts, weaknesses 
and strengths of particular programs will 
readily become apparent through reports 
from recent visitors abroad. Attendance 
teachers will take “A Look at Personnel 
Services In England.” Dr. Harold Pryor 
will discuss secondary schools of Russia 
at the meeting of secondary school princi- 
pals, and Dr. Alberta Lowe will give social 
studies teachers a view “Inside the Russian 
Schools.” 

The College Association program on the 
theme “Education Moves Ahead,” will in- 
clude discussion of the National Defense 
Education Act, and an address, “Chiefly 
About the Humanities,” by Dr. Randall 
Stewart. Their afternoon session will be 
devoted to implications of adult education. 


FTA-SNEA Convention, Austin Peay 
State College, Clarksville, April 10. Dr. 
Mildred S. Fenner, editor of the NEA 
Journal, is the featured speaker. For other 
details write Mrs. Charlene W. Collier, 
TEA Office, 321 Seventh Avenue, North, 
Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


Teaching Career Month. Two problems 
of major concern are to be stressed during 
the second annual observance of Teach- 
ing Career Month in April. These are that 
the principal burden of teacher shortage 
will continue to be in the elementary 
schools and the fact that still too many 
teachers are leaving the profession. 

Other than channeling qualified people 
into the profession, the observance was 
designed to raise the prestige of teaching 
as a profession, influence good teachers to 
remain in teaching, inspire teachers to 
speak up for the profession, and show 
that for our country’s survival, teaching 
must be the pre-eminent profession in 
American life. 

A special planning folder, “You Can’t 
Pull Good Teachers Out of a Hat,” de- 
scribing materials available and outlining 
the steps in planning a Teaching Career 
Month observance, is available on request. 
Write to Teaching Career Month, Division 
of Press & Radio Relations, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


NEA Convention: St. Louis, Missouri, 
June 28-July 3. Theme: “Quality Teaching 
Opens Windows on the World.” Make 
hotel reservations now (See NEA Journal 
for January, page 70.) Nashville and 
Shelby County teachers are organizing local 
groups to go by chartered busses to the 
convention. You may want to try the idea. 
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J. A. Barksdale Cookeville 
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H, Claude Moore Dyersburg 
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D. F. Adkisson Bristol 
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Ross H. Wilson Wartburg 
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The Tennessee Teacher is published monthly 
during the school year, except twice in October, 
by the Tennessee Education Association, 321 
Seventh Avenue, North, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 
tered as second-class matter at the post office 
at Nashville, Tennessee, under Act of Mareh 3, 
1879, Accepted for mailing at special rate of 
Postage provided for by Section 1108, ry of 
October 3, 1917, authorized August 31, 1923. 


Manuscripts, photographs, and drawings are 
invited. Opinions expressed by the authors are 
their own, and do not necessarily reflect the 
policy of the Association, 


Membership dues, which include The Tennessee 
Teacher, $6.00 a year. Subscription to non- 
members, $1.50 a year. 


Advertising rates sent upon request. National 
advertising representative: State 
Magazines, Inc., 307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Ill. Direct advertising may be sent 
to the editorial office. 


Copyright 1959 by the Tennessee Education 


Association. Permission to reproduce any por- 
tion may be granted upon request. 
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Regardless of what intellectual advances man achieves in the 
sciences or arts, they must be integrated with older procedures and 
used in existing institutions, The adjustments will depend in part on 
knowledge provided the citizenry by the social sciences. But since 
change is so tremendous, since much of the future cannot now be 
known, investigative skills and democratic values become increasingly 
necessary components of wisdom. 


—Report of the National Council for the Social Studies 
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Teachers ! 


WIN A FREE SUMMER 
SCHOLARSHIP... 





in this easy-to-enter American Seating Contest! 


Here’s your chance to attend the college or university of your 
choice this summer on a fabulous free scholarship! Just think—a 
Grand Scholarship Award generous enough to cover traveling 
expenses and tuition to any school in the U.S. or any country in 
the world you select! 


GRAND AWARD 


$2500 


The American Seating Contest is easy and fun. There’s nothing 
to buy. All you do is complete the following statement in 25 words 
or less: “Properly designed classroom furniture is important 
because ... ” That’s all there is to it. Scholarship award will be 
made in cash. 


FORTY 


AO] ONT N10): 


The next forty winners will receive a $200.00 summer scholar- 
ship cash award. All full-time teachers within the continental 
United States and Alaska are eligible to enter. So, if you’re a teacher, 
don’t miss this exciting opportunity for a free scholarship! 


Here’s a tip that may help you win: Our new booklet, The Facts 
about School Furniture Today, is packed with the latest information 
about all types of furniture for schools. You can obtain a copy by 
writing: American Seating Company, Grand Rapids 2 Michiear 


Ni te LOT 
SEATING 





The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


JUST FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE RULES 





] Complete the following statement in 25 
* words or less: “Properly designed 
classroom furniture is important because...” 


2 Prizes will be awarded to the writers of 

* the most apt, original, and sincere 
statement in the opinion of the judges, The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation. Their 
decision will be final. In case of ties, dupli- 
cate prizes will be awarded. No entries will 
be returned. By submitting an entry, and in 
consideration of its being accepted for judg- 
ing, you consent to the American Seating 
Company using such entry or any part 
thereof for advertising purposes, and con- 
sent that your entry, contents, and any 
ideas contained therein become the prop- 
4 


erty of the American Seating Company. 
Submit your entry on a post card or in 

* a letter. Include your name and ad- 

dress, and the name and address of the 

school where you teach. Address your entry 

to: Scholarship Contest, P.O. Box 5233, 

Chicago 77, Illinois. 

4 You may submit as many entries as 
* you wish, but no more than one prize 

will be awarded to any one individual. 

5 Entries must be postmarked not later 
* than midnight, April 11, 1959, and 

received by April 21, 1959. Entries must be 

original work of contestant. 

6 This contest is open to all school 
* teachers under full-time contract—in 


any public, parochial, or private school 
within the continental limits of the United 
States—except employees of the American 
Seating Company, their representatives, 
their advertising agencies, and members of 
their respective families. Contest subject to 
all Federal, state, and local regulations. 


7 Winners will be notified by mail, ap- 
* proximately one month following the 
close of the contest. The complete list of 
winners will be sent to all contestants re- 
questing one, and sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Seating Company, Grand 

Rapids 2, Michigan. 
TTHE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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TEACHERS: 


In changing times like these... 








CLIP THIS PAGE AND MAIL TODAY FOR FREE COUNSELING MATERIAL 


YOU'VE ALWAYS TAUGHT THEM MUCH about their individual future plans. You, as a well-informed 


living and growing in this incredibly dynamic world. counselor, can give them the kind of military guid- 
But now your students depend on you for even more. ance they urgently need to choose well. 

Today, these young men look to you for guidance in TO HELP YOU with this added responsibility, the 
reaching the military service decision best suited to U.S. Army offers you these free guidance materials: 


J], FILMS for showing to students or community groups: Three excellent motion pictures are 
available free of charge. Each dramatically portrays the problems of high school youth about 
to enter the service. To obtain these films, contact your local Army recruiter. Or if you 
prefer, check the boxes next to the titles of the films you want — and we’ll make the arrangements. 


“DRAFTY, ISN'T IT?” (Full-color “PREPARE THROUGH EDUCATION” “POINT OF VIEW” (Black & White 
STUDENT-oriented animated car- (Black & White TEACHER-STUDENT PARENT-oriented film—30 minutes) 
toon—10 minutes) oriented film—16 minutes) 


2, BOOKLETS to aid in your military counseling: Order as many free copies as you think you'll 
need. In the boxes next to the descriptive titles, indicate the desired number of copies. 


TEACHER military orientation ref- TEACHER reference booklet on STUDENT booklet describing Army 
erence booklet Army occupations life 


STUDENT booklet describing Army PARENT booklet describing the psy- 
job training opportunities chological benefits of Army service 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION... 

















ou Today, mail this page to: 

Address THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 

City Zone State. Washington 25, D.C. 

snasthieiet mca ATTN: AGSN 
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THE BUILDING Every 


OF T V A Tennessean 


will want to read 





~~ An Ilustrated History 


womnme Sf THE BUILDING 
OF TVA 
by John H. Kyle 





The fame of TVA has penetrated the far places of 

the earth. Its wonders are known to the people of Jordan 

and China, of Columbia and Mexico, of India and Afghanistan. 

Fifty million visitors have come to the Tennessee Valley in the last 

twenty-five years—solely to see TVA’s great dams and steam plants. 

In 204 superb pictures, THE BUILDING OF TVA captures, as never before, the power 

and beauty of this great project. Just published, this book is a remarkable tribute to TVA 

in the year of its silver jubilee. You will find it a rare experience in reading and /ooking—a book that you will 
cherish for many years. 

“It is a handsome volume, interesting and authentic in both its text and its pictures. . . 

be useful for centuries have added a new element of beauty to the Tennessee Valley and have won fame for their 

designers and constructors. The picture story of their creation is a valuable contribution.”—A. R. Jones, Direc- 


tor, TVA 
“This book has been rightly described as ‘the record of a sustained and most impressive feat of the American 


. TVA’s structures built to 


genius.’ ’—Nashville Tennessean 
“We hope it wins friends and influences people.”—Commercial Appeal 
“It is magnificent. . . . If this history of TVA could go into every school library in the country, it would stir many 


youngsters to a pride in what solid American performance can achieve.”—Gordon R. Clapp. 
7 x 10,176 pp., 204 illus., $7.50 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


order from 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY, NASHVILLE 
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EDITORIAL 


The Representative Assembly Directs 


HE TWENTY-SIXTH Annual meeting of the 

Representative Assembly of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association was held in Nashville on January 
9-10. As all teachers know, this group is the policy- 
making body for the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. The Administrative Council is responsible for 
carrying out as nearly as possible policy established 
by the Representative Assembly, The Executive Sec- 
retary and staff work under the direction of the Coun. 
cil in endeavoring to carry out the policies adopted. 
A number of policies were determined by the passage 
of several resolutions. 

One important resolution adopted was a reaffirma- 
tion of our stand on the legislative program. This 
resolution passed without a dissenting vote. It stated 
the conditions which exist so far as teachers’ salaries 
are concerned and called attention to the high cost 
of living. The resolution concluded with the state- 
ment, “that the Representative Assembly of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association does hereby respectfully 
request the Governor and the members of the Eighty- 
first General Assembly (1) to restudy the recom- 
mendations of the Survey of Education and to take 
into consideration the conditions mentioned above, 
and (2) to make appropriations which will provide 
a salary schedule for teachers in keeping with the 
recommendations of this Survey Committee.” 

Another resolution of interest to all teachers was 
the one giving the Administrative Council the author- 
ity to speak for the Association in regard to its position 
on all legislative matters involving education, At the 
time this is written, the new Governor has not been 
inaugurated, and consequently has not given his 
message to the legislature. In view of this situation, 
the Representative Assembly delegates thought it 
would be wise to give the Council the authority to 
act on such matters as might be presented by the 
Governor in his message. It goes without saying that 
the Administrative Council will consider the welfare 
of the teachers and the entire schoo] system in any 
decisions which may be made, It will also consider 
the best interest of the Association for the present 
and the future. 


Tue REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY also went 
on record as favoring the Murray-Metcalf Bill which 
would provide $25 annually per school-age child for 
the school year 1959, increasing by $25 per year to a 
maximum of $100 by 1962 and each year thereafter, 
the money to be used under state and local direction 
for teachers’ salaries and school construction, This 
bill is free of control by the Federal government, and 
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the Tennessee Education Association has long been 
on record as favoring federal aid to education. This 
bill would mean approximately $23,000,000 for the 
first year. If you are interested, perhaps you will want 
to write your Senators and members of the House of 
Representatives in Washington. 

Another action of the Representative Assembly 
which should be of interest to some of our members 
is the resolution calling upon the Eighty-first General 
Assembly to enact legislation which will make it pos- 
sible for teachers who did not elect social security 
coverage to do so, The United States Congress passed 
an act during the last session to reopen social security 
to teachers who had not chosen to come under the 
plan. There were some 12,000 Tennessee teachers who 
chose to remain with Plan B instead of electing Plan 
A which is the combined social security-retirement 
plan. It seems unlikely that there are so many teach- 
ers who would benefit by remaining under Plan B. 
If the legislature makes this possible, any Plan B 
members of the Retirement System should study care- 
fully the benefits of going under Class A. 


OneE OTHER ACTION which the Representative 
Assembly took without a dissenting vote was to ask 
“that the minimum benefit law of the Tennessee 
Teachers Retirement System be amended by the 1959 
Legislature in such a way that the 20 years referred 
to in the law shall apply to prior service and also 
membership service attained prior to age 60.” If this 
were done, it would mean that a few teachers who are 
now drawing less than $50 for 20 or more years of 
service would be raised to that amount. The newly 
organized Retired Teachers’ Association has been 
very active, and the delegates to the Representative 
Assembly felt that the Tennessee Education Associ- 
ation should assist them to make this small gain if 
at all possible. 

A resolution citing the numerous educational mat- 
ters at the national level that are important to Ten- 
nessee teachers and the fact that until this year 
Tennessee has maintained two directors on the NEA 
board of directors, urged an all-out effort to increase 
NEA membership in Tennessee to at least 20,000. 

All local education associations were represented 
in this Representative Assembly by one delegate for 
each 25 paid members of the locals, This is the one 
democratic way in which the Association can express 
its wishes; and the staff of the Tennessee Education 
Association pledges its best efforts working under the 
direction of the Administrative Council, to carry out 
—F. E. B. 


your wishes. 














WISH TO take this opportunity 
to express to the teachers of 
Tennessee my sincere appreciation 
for the honor they bestowed upon me 
when they elected me president of 


the TEA. It has been a wonderful 
experience to visit the various areas 


A 


if MAY BE supposed that there 

has been no time in the history 
of public education in the United 
States when there did not seem to 
exist a set of compelling circum- 
stances with reference to its evalua- 
tion, progress, and needs. At this 
time the circumstances seem to be 
even more compelling than usual. 
World-wide conditions which have 
actually existed for a period of forty 
years have approached a climax 
which by its very nature has focused 
attention on public education with 
relation to both scope and concept 
in a manner which is much more 
than average. This attention makes 
it quite necessary that we examine 
both critically and _ painstakingly 


THE PRESIDENTS SPEAK 


The Best Education Possible 


of the state and to meet with some 
of the old friends I have known 
previously and to make new friends 
in our profession of education. 

I accepted the position as presi- 
dent with a deep feeling of in- 
adequacy but knowing that with the 
cooperation of the staff of the TEA 
and the efforts of all of the profes- 
sional educators in Tennessee the 
job could be done. 

I have long admired Frank Bass 
and those employed as the TEA 
staff; but after having the oppor- 
tunity of serving with them, I am 
confident there is no state teachers 
association in the United States 
which has a more loyal group nor 
one staffed with such capable people. 


I am confident that there is a 
better understanding of what educa- 
tion should do for its people and a 
keen desire on the part of all teach- 
ers to see that we give the best 
education possible to the boys and 
girls of Tennessee’s schools. 

I wish to congratulate Dr. J. A. 
Barksdale, who will succeed me as 
president of our organization, and 
to commend you on selecting a most 
capable person to fill this position. 

My interest will always be in try- 
ing to improve our professional 
standards. I wish to say again, I 
am grateful to you for permitting 
me to serve as your president and 
to have such a gratifying experience. 

—SamM P. McConNELL 


Long-Range Plan 


the kinds of things which we are 


attempting to do in the public 
schools. 
There has recently been com- 


pleted in Tennessee a study on all 
tax-supported education. While it 
may be possible to disagree with 
some of the recommendations, it is 
hardly possible to disagree with the 
actual findings of this study. It is 
quite true that a great many 
strengths were evident which af- 
forded a source of pride to all in- 
terested individuals. There were 
found likewise a great many weak- 
nesses which if remedied _ will 
demand the consideration and _ at- 
tention of not only the teachers but 
every citizen of the state. 


The program of the Tennessee 
Education Association has _ been 
built around the findings and the 
recommendations of this study. It 
has been carefully designed and pre- 
sented to all groups of interested 
people throughout the state. It has 
generally been accepted as a begin- 
ning of a long-range possibility of 
improving the system of public 
education. 

I consider it a high honor and a 
distinct privilege to serve as presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation. I will, to the best of my 
ability, support in every way the 
program in an effort to provide a 
more effective system of public 
schools. —J. A. BARKSDALE 
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DEAS, historians have recognized, 

are not merely intellectual ab- 
stractions, but dynamic forces con- 
taining within themselves power to 
motivate individuals and_ institu- 
tions, thus effecting their own ends. 
That the problems of humanity are 
the problems of individuals, and 
that perhaps the best treatment for 
them is education that enables per- 
sons to transcend them and fulfill 
their own destinies, to some degree 
must motivate all teachers. Among 
them a few emerge as leaders who 
comprehend such power in greater 
measure and perhaps almost uncon- 
sciously communicate the ideal. 

Although often placed in positions 
of leadership, Dr, J. A. Barksdale 
usually appears to be working quietly 
in the background, whether the 
group be members of the Rotary, 
Kiwanis, or Exchange Club, laymen 
in a rural church, or the TEA Ad- 
ministrative Council. 

The same motivation and purpose 
must have been felt by the first stu- 
dents whom he guided through their 
study of Shakespeare or Roman my- 
thology. His methods would not be 
considered dramatic, but they were 
forceful and __ persuasive, firmly 
grounded in an awareness of the act- 
ual and the potential. An alertness 
to facts and an unobtrusive way of 
explaining implications not so read- 
ily apparent, give him a quiet per- 
suasiveness that has been making its 
impact upon the educational system 
of Tennessee for more than thirty- 
five years. 

“I have dene nothing unusual or 
spectacular,” he protests; but the 
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“Mr. Schoolman Himself” 


The New TEA President 


record speaks eloquently from the 
reports of schools where he has 
taught or administered, the current 
pages of Who’s Who, and the indi- 
viduals who know and admire his 
warm smile, his stance toward life, 
his depth of understanding and 
knowledge, and profound sense of 
human values. 

He was director of the Tennessee 
Department of Personnel in 1949, 
and State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion from 1950 to 1953. He was 
associate professor of education at 
the University of ‘Tennessee before 
coming to TPI as dean of the faculty 
in 1955. There he is also director 
of and has had a leading role in 
setting up the new graduate program. 

Dean Barksdale has given dis- 
tinguished service to many schools 
throughout the state as a teacher, 
and to all schools as commissioner, 
but in a very special way he has 
served the schools that educated him. 
As Commissioner he served on the 
Board of Trustees of the University 
of Tennessee, where he later was an 
associate professor. For nine years 
he served on the Board of Trustees 
of Bethel College—one as vice-presi- 
dent and eight as president of the 
Board. During that time he never 
missed a meeting, even though to 
attend sometimes meant driving half 
the length of the state. Not only in 
planning on a broad scale and estab- 
lishing policy, but through personal 
encouragement and more tangible 
aid he has helped hundreds of stu- 
dents to get an education. 

Fellow-workers relate with an ob- 
vious feeling of pride the fact that 
the Barksdales have bought a house 
and started growing roses (The 
garden has more than a hundred 
plants of more varieties than one 
ventures to name.) in Cookeville. 
Dr. and Mrs, Barksdale, the former 
Miss Eleanor Herrin of Burns, Ten- 
nessee, have spent their lives in 


Tennessee, except for a brief ab- 
sence when he earned an M.A. de- 
gree at the University of Colorado. 
They have served all parts of the 
state with the unselfish spirit of mis- 
sionaries—in the schools, churches, 
and civic organizations of commun- 
ities where they have lived. 

Dean Barksdale’s comprehensive 
experience in the educational system 
of the state at all levels from the 
one-room school to the University 
and office of Commissioner, from 
actual teaching to planning and ad- 
ministration, gives him an intimate 
knowledge of its small details and 
large design. Further he has a pro- 
found and sympathetic understand- 
ing of the individuals involved, 
whether an aspiring future teacher 
or one whose active service is fin- 
ished. As chairman of the committee 
on personnel for the recent state- 
wide survey of education, Dr. Barks- 
dale visited again practically every 
school system in the state; thus he 
knows them currently and from per- 
sonal observation and inquiry. 

He further knows the TEA from 
its grass roots foundation in the local 
associations to its highest office. He 
was president of the local associa- 
tions in Dickson, Cheatham, and 
Henry Counties, and Bristol City. 
He served as Chairman of the TEA 
Legislative committee in 1948, and 
president of the Tennessee College 
Association during the year 1956-57. 

To thousands who know and ap- 
preciate him Dean Barksdale with 
his many interests, accomplishments 
and concerns is best described in 
Mrs. Vallie Hunter’s phrase, “Mr. 
Schoolman himself.” Where TEA 
needs leadership and a_ persuasive 
voice the president serves well, and 
the honor inherent in the confidence 
of teachers throughout the state is 
well deserved in a life spent working 
with and for them. 








The Social Studies in American Schools: A Report 


Few significant changes have been made during this century. 


By JACK ALLEN 
Professor of History 
Peabody College, Nashville 


HE DECADE of the 1950’s is, 

for American education, one of 
confusion and controversy.” So be- 
gins a recently issued draft report 
from the Commission on the Social 
Studies of the National Council for 
the Social Studies.! Confronting the 
American public, both laymen and 
educators, is the need for a reassess- 
ment of educational ideas and 
policies and practices. The faith is 
that from such reassessment cre- 
ativity may emerge. And, while this 
Commission takes special note of the 
social studies programs in_ the 
schools, it is conscious of the need 
for fresh thinking in all areas of 
the school curriculum. 


The Changing Scene 

In the first of a three-part report, 
the Commission reviews certain 
basic changes and movements which 
characterize contemporary American 
society. These are seen as factors 
which will help condition America’s 
future and, concurrently, have deep 
import for American education. 

A dominant factor in modern his- 
tory, both in the United States and 
throughout the world, is the pres- 
ence of an ongoing and accelerating 
scientific revolution. It is a revolu- 
tion permeating the whole of human 
existence. Bringing the kinds of 
physical advances of which we are 
abundantly aware, it is likewise in- 
fluencing people’s habits and ways 
of living. From it is emerging a re- 
orientation of man’s social relation- 
ships. 

Scientific advance has thus been 

"3 Commission members: Howard FE. Wilson, 
chairman, Jack Allen, Howard R. Anderson, 
Howard H. Cummings, Dorothy McClure Fraser. 


Merrill F. Hartshorn, Samuel P. McCutchen, and 
J. R. Whitaker. 
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instrumental in the creation of a 
second factor: a contracting world 
of complex international relations. 
Developments in the fields of com- 
munication and transportation are 
serving to bring all parts of the 
world close together. In a very real 
sense, every person on earth is now 
a neighbor of every other person. As 
a consequence, international inter- 
dependence has become a modern 
dimension in human affairs. Daily 
the American citizenry is confronted 
with a series of infinitely compli- 
cated questions stemming from the 
conflicting needs and ambitions of 
peoples and nations around the 
globe. How to prepare people to 
live in such a world is a major chal- 
lenge to our educational system. 

At the same time, population 
changes are raising issues that can 
no longer be ignored. The world 
today is faced with a “population 
explosion” which since 1920, has 
increased the earth’s people by 
nearly fifty per cent. This is a phe- 
nomenon creating problems in the 
United States, as well as in other 
parts of the world. Traffic jams, 
overcrowded schools, dwindling re- 
serves of natural resources, more 
and more older people—these are 
problems about which Americans 
are developing a growing awareness. 

In the underdeveloped countries 
of the world, the population prob- 
lems are even more acute. Among 
the peoples of these areas the ma- 
terial values of an industrial society 
are becoming increasingly attractive. 
When these new economic ambi- 
tions are coupled with shortages of 
capital, lack of trained workers, and 
paucity of certain vital resources, 
the result is frequently international 
tension of the type which we have 
come to accept. 

Governmental problems, includ- 
ing questions of public policy in 


which the individual citizen needs 
to participate—these constitute an- 
other broad area of change in our 
culture. Not only are these problems 
more numerous and complex, but 
their solution must be applied to 
wider geographical areas. Involved 
also is the constantly expanding role 
of government in such broad areas 
as the relationships of governmental 
and non-governmental agencies, the 
changing nature of American fed- 
eralism, and the involved character 
of international relationships, in- 
cluding U.S. membership in_ the 
United Nations and our country’s 
role in numerous other international 
arrangements, All these problems 
point to the need for an informed 
citizenry and for the perpetuation 
of a Jeffersonian legacy which af- 
firms the principle that the people 
themselves are the only safe de- 
pository of government, 

Of all the changes in American 
society none are more dramatic than 
those exemplified by the American 
economy. Words like “large,” “intri- 
cate,” and “impersonal” describe the 
character of American economic life. 
The giant corporation, the powerful 
industrial-type labor union, the 
mechanized farmer-businessman— 
these are the rule not the exception. 
With these developments have come 
an acceptance of. more economic 
control and a closer relationship of 
government to the business com- 
munity. And, with it all has come 
a recognition of the need for a 
greater measure of economic literacy 
on the part of the whole citizenry. 

Still another area of advance is 
the development of a reservoir of 
knowledge about man and _ his 
human relationships, the material 
we call collectively the social 
sciences. The public has much more 
awareness of accumulations of 
knowledge in the physical and 
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biological sciences than it has of 
information which has been pro- 
duced by research in the social 
sciences. Yet, during the twentieth 
century in particular, great strides 
have also been made in the latter. 
What’s more, much of this informa- 
tion concerning national and world 
economic problems, social organiza- 
tion, political institutions, spatial 
relationships, and historical perspec- 
tives has not yet found its way into 
the mainstream of American educa- 
tion. 

From the aforementioned changes 
emerges a final factor conditioning 
America’s future. It relates to con- 
flicts in values and ethics. “To a 
greater degree than in most earlier 
periods of history,” states the Com- 
mission, “contemporary society is 
less sure of its sustaining framework, 
less secure in its accepted ideals, less 
satisfied with its value assumptions.” 
On the international front this un- 
certainty is forcefully illustrated 
through a continuous battle for the 
minds and loyalties of men. 

At home it is clearly apparent in 
such issues as individualism versus 
conformity, idealism versus material- 
ism, and the problems arising within 
the framework of intergroup and 
intercultural relations. If the total 


culture is confused about its moral 
and ethical standards, then there is 
little wonder that young people feel 
insecure. Surely one of the funda- 
mental tasks of the nation’s educa- 
tional system is to help students 


develop measures by which they can 
judge the right and wrong of their 
actions. 


Issues Confronting American 
Education 

In the kind of world into which 
we are inexorably moving much 
depends on the quality of education 
obtained by coming generations. 
With this in mind the Commission 
directs attention to a cluster of issues. 
confronting American schools and 
colleges. Some of these issues, like 
those involving racial integration, 
fiscal support, and the role of the 
federal government in education, 
the Commission sees as “compounds 
of education and politics.” They 
are essentially matters of public 
policy rather than issues upon which 
the professional educator must take 
the initiative. 

The Commission, however, identi- 
fies seven issues which it regards as 
basically professional and ideational 
in character. These are issues in 
which the nation’s educational lead- 
ers would be expected to take the 
initiative. They are stated in ques- 
tion form, and the Commission 
makes no pretense at trying to pose 
solutions with a few sentences. 

1. Can we upgrade American 
education sufficiently to prepare a 
whole people adequately for the 
heavy responsibilities of the coming 
decades? 

2. Can we, within a program of 
universal education, adequately 





Many milestones must yet be passed before the social studies program will be 
current. 
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identify and educate the particularly 
gifted? 

3. Can we reorient an educational 
philosophy and function which have 
been concerned with welding diverse 
groups into an American unity suf- 
ficiently to provide for the degree of 
cultural pluralism, nationally and 
internationally, which now seems 
necessary? 

4, Can we utilize technological de- 
velopments in the field of communi- 
cation, increased knowledge about 
persons and groups, and the dis- 
cerned principles of institutional 
management to conduct our grow- 
ing educational enterprise with such 
efficiency as to achieve the purposes 
of education within the financial re- 
sources of our society? 

5. Can we, after considering the 
whole program of education ver- 
tically and horizontally, identify, 
agree upon, and support priorities 
in curriculum and procedures for 
our schools and colleges? 

6. Can we develop a more effec- 
tive educational ladder extending 
from the kindergarten through the 
schools and varied institutions of 
higher education into the reaches 
of a burgeoning adult education? 

7. Can we more successfully in- 
terrelate the academic disciplines 
and the fields of professional 
education? 


The Next Step for 
Social Studies 


Social change, proceeding at an 
accelerated rate, is confronting edu- 
cation with new circumstances. How 
to deal with the onrushing future 
is clearly a problem for the whole 
of our educational system rather 
than certain limited segments. Not- 
ing this, the Commission moves 
ahead in the third part of its report 
to its area of special responsibility, 
that phase of the school curriculum 
generally labeled as social studies. 
“Deep in the American tradition,” 
the Commission observes, “is the 
ideal of social and civic literacy as 
a major outcome of the educational 
process. In one manner or another 
schools and colleges have always en- 
deavored to produce democratic 
citizens capable of dealing with the 
realities of their own times.” 

The Commission then states in 
succinct language what might be 
considered the central thesis of its 
report. “Regardless of what intel- 
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lectual advances man achieves in the 
sciences or arts, they must be in- 
tegrated with older procedures and 
used in existing institutions, The 
adjustments will depend in part on 
knowledge provided the citizenry by 
the social sciences. But, since change 
is so tremendous, since much of the 
future cannot now be known, in- 
vestigative skills and democratic 
values become increasingly necessary 
components of wisdom. These, like- 
wise, are significant contributions of 
the social sciences. If, therefore, the 
social sciences had a major role in 
the past in the school curriculum, 
the future must see their function 
as even more significant.” 

If it should be inferred from this 
that all is well with the social studies 


His Day of 


By MARGERY PLUMMER 
White House 


E WAS getting old—too old, some 

said, to be teaching school. He’d 
seen too many years of the daily grind; 
and a near nervous collapse hadn’t 
helped any. 

The children liked him, in their own 
way. Many said he was “smart.” “But he 
rambles,” they said. “We don’t under- 
stand what he’s talking about.” All 
those poets, poems, stories. It’s so con- 
fusing.” And it was true. His classes 
were often chaotic. He had not the en- 
ergy left to discipline properly; and so 
his explanations, his ideas, that wealth 
of knowledge went often unheard, more 
often unheeded by the missile-minded 
members of a jet-propelled generation. 

He made arrangements weeks in ad- 
vance for his turn at preparing the as- 
sembly program to fall on the birth date 
of Robert Burns, his favorite poet. It 
was certainly not a red-letter day on the 
calendar. Few would note the date, but 
for this man it marked the birth of one 
whose life he knew almost as his own 
and whose works he loved so dearly. 

The pupils filed into the auditorium, 
for the usual routine announcements 
and a short program. No one showed 
much concern when it was announced 
that the program would honor the 
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program in the schools and colleges, 
nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Actually the basic pattern 
for the social studies curriculum in 
the schools is pre-World War I 
vintage. It is a pattern evolved from 
a series of national committee re- 
ports extending from 1893 to 1916. 
The first reports were issued by 
committees composed largely of his- 
torians and political scientists. An 
influential report in 1916 emerged 
from a committee composed chiefly 
of educators. Efforts to make any 
significant or far-reaching altera- 
tions in these recommendations over 
the last forty years have fallen large- 
ly on barren ground, (It might be 
observed in passing that the place- 
ment of the course in American 


Triumph 


memory of a famous poet; no one paid 
much attention when one or two reluc- 
tant pupils gave brief recitations; and 
nothing more than tolerant smiles or 
sighs of boredom were evident as the old 
man began his part of the program. 
He talked of his poet, not as one speak- 
ing from notes or information hastily 
collected for the occasion. He spoke 
with authority; and as he spoke, his 
lean, slightly bent figure seemed to 
straighten. His eyes were bright. He 
spoke as of a friend, and his knowledge 
of this life was amazing. 

Slowly, wandering glances and bored 
expressions were shifted to this man, and 
his voice rang with the music of the 
poetry as he recited the famous poems 
of the Highlands. The program was not 
lengthy; but in that short time the 
pupils, forced by assembly regulations 
into order, got a glimpse of this man 
as he once was and as he still really was 
under that tired and worn exterior. As 
the program ended, there was a momen- 
tary hush, a realization of the greatness 
of this man before them. For most it 
was only momentary, as 
brought thoughts of more important 
matters at hand; but for a few a spark 
was set, an appreciation engendered and 
a door opened. The old man sensed 
this as only a true teacher can, and for 


dismissal 


this he was glad. 


history in most senior high schools 
in Tennessee is a product of a com- 
mittee recommendation in 1899.) 

When one reflects on the character 
of social change in America and the 
world over the past few decades, it 
is astounding to learn that through 
this period there have been no effec- 
tive recommendations at the na- 
tional level concerning the total 
social studies curriculum. Such neg- 
lect not only ignores the tremendous 
onrush of social change but also fails 
to take on account the great ad- 
vances being made in the social 
sciences. 

True, the years have witnessed a 
considerable number of efforts at 
curriculum development at the local 
level. And this widely accepted pat- 
tern of action has sometimes been 
the means for achieving worth- 
while curriculum improvement. 

The achievements, however, have 
been spotty. Furthermore, a con- 
siderable amount of curriculum re- 
vision in the social studies has been 
determined by the purses of the 
advocates of special programs rather 
than by the requirements of a total 
program. 

Finally, and probably most im- 
portant of all, there is real question 
as to whether the somewhat an- 
archistic character of exclusive de- 
pendence on local curriculum 
development is compatible with the 
needs of American schools today and 
in the future. As the Commission 
points out, “The history of cur- 
riculum making in the social studies 
has been characterized by unilateral 
effort—first the historian, then the 
educator, and in more recent years 
state or local committees of teachers. 
In each case the responsible group 
saw clearly a part, but not all, of 
the job to be done.” 

What is now needed, in the view 
of the Commission, is a thorough- 
going reassessment of the social 
studies curriculum. This can only 
be accomplished through coopera- 
tive effort among social scientists, 
educators, and teachers. Further- 
more, it is a task that must be seen 
in national, as well as state and 
local, terms. As the report con- 
cludes, ““The need for such a study 
is crucial. The pattern of coopera- 
tion for its development is visible; 
the architects are available; the job 
is feasible. We, therefore, urge that 
it be undertaken now.” 
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Getting Ready For The Twenty-First Century 


By EDGAR DALE 
is only forty-two 


2,000 A.D. years away. Chil- 


dren born today will live almost 
half their lives in the twenty-first 
century. The pattern of life for the 
early part of that century is now 
being created in our homes, our 
schools, our churches, and by our 
mass media. It is not too early to 
get ready for this next century, to 
approach this problem maturely. 

A mature society is one that plans 
ahead for at least one generation, It 
uses its best brains to forecast the 
long-range effect of its daily deci- 
sions. Such a society is constantly 
saying: “If we do this today, then 
that will happen ten, twenty, or 
thirty years from now.” And it sets 
up the self-correcting feed-back sys- 
tem which enables it to change 
plans as unanticipated conditions 
arise. The members of a mature so- 
ciety say: “What I do, counts, I 
can plan. I can anticipate. | am 
consequential.” 

As we prepare for a mature so- 
ciety in the twenty-first century, we 
must give primary and critical at- 
tention to the motivations of that 
society, to the qualities we admire 
as we look at ourselves in a mirror, 
to the kinds of images of success 
that daily project themselves on our 
spiritual retinas, 

As we think about mature moti- 
vations for the world of tomorrow, 
we must ask ourselves about the 
suitability of our present and past 
motivations. In Ruskin’s essay “Ad 
Valorem” he says: “Lately in a wreck 
of a California ship, one of the 
passengers fastened a belt about 
him with two hundred pounds of 
gold in it, with which he was found 
afterwards at the bottom. Now, as 
he was sinking—had he the gold? 
Or had the gold him?” 

Two men give us a clue to the 
powerful image of money-making 
which sharply influenced the early 
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part of the century, One was Horatio 
Alger, a mild little Harvard gradu- 
ate who wrote “Easterns” for boys 
west of the Hudson who did not 
know what New York was like. 
These Easterns told how the good 
guys flattened the insolent, bully- 
ing, bad guys; how the good guys 
saved their money while the bad 
guys were profligates; how the good 
guys, with little formal education 
and with few social graces, learned 
quickly to eat with aplomb at Del- 
monico’s and to converse in upper 
class English. As one rereads these 
books he is surprised to discover the 
large element of chance in Alger’s 
books (the finding of pocketbooks, 
accidental meetings, etc.) and the 
extent to which the poor boys marry 
rich girls. 

Another money-success image is 
exemplified by the founder of 
Temple University, the Reverend 
Russell Conwell, whose lecture 
“Acres of Diamonds” brought in 
several million dollars. Conwell un- 


we usually ask: “Of what worth is 
that man?” 

Even though we are shifting away 
from money-making as our basic 
image, it is not yet clear what image 
is taking its place. If money is not 
a good measuring stick for a good 
society, then what is? Is it to pro- 
duce more and more material goods? 
Ever-increasing productivity as a 
national goal has meaning in a 
poverty-stricken society and, as Heil- 
broner points out in The Quest for 
Wealth, has provided a stern dis- 
cipline “in a common quest for 
sheer survival.” But today our wheat 
elevators are overflowing and there 
seems to be no great demand for 
stockpiling Cadillacs. Further, the 
hunger of the twenty-first century 
will be more spiritual than physical. 

What image of man will satisfy 
when a four-day week will care for 
our material needs? I do not think 
it will be a national image, telling 
us what the good American is like. 
Rather, it will be a universal image, 


Let us look hard at our informal and formal educational 
agencies to see whether they are really developing the image 
of the socially responsible, far-seeing, disciplined individual. 


abashedly told his listeners that get- 
ting rich was a virtue. And they 
loved it. 


Topay we have changed. Those 
who want to get rich do not shout 
it from the housetops. Some may say 
with apparent approval that money 
does not bring happiness, then add 
brightly, “It just buys it.” Never- 
theless, what Horatio Alger once 
extolled is now nostalgic, not pro- 
phetic, and the present-day Temple 
University student might admire the 
generosity of its founder, but be 
bored with his message. Today we 
are ambivalent about money-mak- 
ing. We do not so often ask: “What 


is that man worth?” But neither do 


good in any part of the globe. I sug- 
gest these components of that image. 
First, the world will be seen as 
a place in which there is a good 
home for everybody, The member 
of a family, an individual, then be- 
comes the unit—not the state, the 
corporation, nor any political or 
economic system, In this family we 
shall treat all individuals alike be- 
cause they are equally precious. 
Even though no two individuals are 
alike in their nature or in their 
developed capacity, we will respect 
their individuality and nurture it. 
Second, we shall see that every- 
body in that family has a chance to 
grow toward excellence. I grant that 
there is no neat litmus-paper test for 
superior taste, for high ideals, for 
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artistry, for intellectual discernment, 
for social responsibility. Neverthe- 
less, few societies have mistaken 
Hitler for Einstein, Stalin for Tol- 
stoy, Governor Faubus of Arkansas 
for Albert Schweitzer. 

Third, we can prepare the man 
of the twenty-first century to be a 
flexible man. Carl Becker, the his- 
torian, once said that everything is 
unstable except the idea of instabil- 
ity. Today, shift, change, and emer- 
gency have become routine, not an 
exception, And unless we are to in- 
creasingly robotize our culture, this 
flexible, universal man must make 
more and more of his own decisions. 
His area of decision-making should, 
therefore, increase. This means more 
emphasis on critical thinking, on 
learning how to learn. 

Fourth, if there is to be a good 
home for everybody, equality of op- 
portunity to grow toward excellence, 
a flexible, adaptable man who can 
take change in its stride, one more 
thing is necessary. We must have a 
freely communicating world. There 
must be a free flow of men, of ideas, 
of goods. A good society is one in 
which men are truly in touch with 


disciplined responsibility to create 
the images for man noted above. 
Are we actually moving toward a 
concept of increased personal re- 
sponsibility? Today, one group of 
persons may have increasing respon- 
sibility in business, in unions, in 
factories or on farms, but less and 
less genuine leisure. At the same 
time, another much larger group 
may have more and more leisure 
and be more socially irresponsible. 
The irresponsibles will increasingly 
search for ways of occupying their 
minds, explore new ways of being 
bored. They will have increasing 
need for myopiates, tranquilizers for 
shortsighted people. 

Certainly the responsibility for 
good citizenship cannot be dele- 
gated. In many of our communities 
a small handful of people are bear- 
ing too much of the community 
responsibility for community chests, 
civil rights, critical public health 
measures. There seems to be no 
shortage of people who can tell oth- 
ers what ought to be done, but there 
is a grave shortage of people who 
are willing to do the chores involved 
in community responsibility. 


It is easy to see why we shrink from thinking our way into the 
next century. Thinking requires sustained intellectual effort, 
and just solving our everyday problems is a tough assignment. 


each other. George R. Mead puts 
it this way: “All things worthwhile 
are shared experiences.” A sense of 
compassion and a mood of mutual- 
ity are a necessity in a shrinking 
world. 


Is THERE any chance that the 
images for man presented here will 
be the objectives of the future? Un- 
fortunately, there are countervailing 
pressures. The doctrine of inter- 
changeable parts, so useful in pro- 
ducing certain kinds of goods where 
uniformity is sought, tends to be- 
come an image for man _ himself. 
He is supposed to fit in, adjust him- 
self to the group, not be a contro- 
versial figure. He must not get too 
far out in front, nor lag too far 
behind, Apartness is extolled, but 
togetherness is really more comfort- 
able. 

Creative individualism is not 
wished into existence. It will require 
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Unless more and more people in 
a democracy are increasingly re- 
sponsible for carrying out these 
civic chores, we shall be in trouble. 
Let us look hard at our informal 
and formal educational agencies to 
see whether we are really developing 
the image of the socially responsible, 
far-seeing, disciplined individual. 
De Tocqueville, our brilliant 
young French visitor of a hundred 
years ago, gave us this permanently 
fruitful advice: 
I confess that I apprehend much 
less for democratic society from the 
boldness than from the mediocrity 
of desires. What appears to me most 
to be dreaded is that in the midst 
of the small, incessant occupations 
of private life, ambition should lose 
its vigor and its greatness; that the 
passions of man should abate, but 
at the same time be lowered; so 
that the march of society should 
every day become more tranquil and 
less aspiring. I think, then, that the 
leaders of modern society would be 


wrong to seek to lull the community 
by a state of too uniform and peace- 
ful happiness, and that it is well to 
expose it from time to time to mat- 
ters of difficulty and danger in 
order to raise ambition and to give 
a field of action. 


Topay we do not lack for ‘“ex- 
posure to matters of difficulty and 
danger.” When problems get too 
heavy, as they are for many today, 
we save ourselves by “selective in- 
attention.” I wonder if the virulence 
of some of the present criticisms of 
the schools is not a kind of projec- 
tion of personal impotence in deal- 
ing with these overwhelming 
problems, We search for a scapegoat. 

It is easy to see why we shrink 
from thinking our way into the next 
century. Thinking requires sustained 
intellectual effort, and just solving 
our everyday problems is a tough 
assignment. The sharp rise in world 
population through improved food 
supplies and health measures has 
brought new problems, especially in 
schooling. World illiteracy is prob- 
ably increasing. Official statistics of 
the United Nations for 1957 show 
that the following Latin American 
countries have less than fifty per 
cent of literates: Dominican Re- 
public, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, and Peru. 

The list of difficulties is a long 
and frustrating one. But many of 
these problems are not the results 
of failure but of our scientific, 
mechanical, and _ social successes. 
Today’s machines are more efficient, 
we use coal and oil more efficiently, 
we can prevent many killing and 
crippling diseases, we are superb 
producers of foodstuffs. Our big 
problem is learning how to make 
best use of the power we already 
have or which we are capable of 
creating. 

How can we create the dynamic 
motivation necessary to build a gen- 
eration truly ready for a great new 
century? This is the issue. But 
studies of the energies of men show 
that in time of “difficulty and 
danger” they were always able to 
summon hidden reserves of energy, 
discover latent, unused capacities. 
The epitaph for this ‘generation 
would be tragic if it read: They 
failed with the tools of success in 
their hands. 
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ARITHMETIC PREPARATION 


for adequate teaching 


By A. MONTGOMERY JOHNSTON 


Associate Professor of Education 


The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


F ARITHMETIC instruction is 

to be improved substantially in 
the next twenty years, a large part 
of the task is one of improving the 
knowledge of teachers in service. It 
is the opinion of the writer that 
this situation is sufficiently grave 
that it justifies strong measures, in- 
cluding the use of local and state 
board of education monies directly 
to improve the knowledge of teach- 
ers in service; i.e., paying tuition or 
providing free instruction, 

Arithmetic course of study de- 
velopment in Tennessee currently 
is placed in the hands of the ele- 
mentary school classroom arithmetic 
teacher. The findings of a recent 
study by the author suggest that, on 
the basis of academic training, for 
the most part, arithmetic teachers 
in Tennessee are currently not suf- 
ficiently competent either in content 
or methods to plan the courses of 
study in arithmetic. 

One item of a questionnaire sent 
to 666 elementary school teachers 
participating in the study was, “Tell 
about the courses you had in college 
on arithmetic or mathematics or on 
how to teach arithmetic.” Fifteen 
per cent indicated a single college 
mathematics course (including arith- 
metic for teachers, business arithme- 
tic, or other mathematics courses) . 
Seven per cent indicated two courses, 
5 per cent three courses, and only 
4 per cent had taken four or more 
courses. Seventy per cent of the 
teachers responding reported no col- 
lege mathematics courses taken. 
Thirty-eight percent reported a 
course in methods of teaching arith- 
metic, and only 12 per cent of the 
total group reported having had 
both mathematics and a methods 
course. Of the 666 respondents, 44 
per cent reported no courses in 
either mathematics or methods of 
teaching arithmetic, thereby indi- 
cating that they have had no mathe- 
matics courses since high school, if 
then. 
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With only 56 per cent of these 
teachers of elementary school arith- 
metic indicating they had arithmetic 
methods or content courses, and 
with only 12 per cent having both 
a methods and a content course, we 
conclude that current training of 
Tennessee elementary arithmetic 
teachers in service is extremely 
meager. The implications and ques- 
tions raised by these findings need 
serious consideration. 

Tf the classroom teacher is to be 
asked to prepare the arithmetic 
course of study, he will need many 
kinds of assistance. This assistance 
may be in the form of consultative 
service from colleges and the State 
Department, curriculum develop- 
ment guides from the State Depart- 
ment, and workshops and institutes 
during the school year and in the 
summer. Means by which elemen- 
tary school teachers could be en- 
couraged to take arithmetic content 
or methods courses at the graduate 
or undergraduate level would also 
be appropriate. 

The findings of the Tennessee 
Legislative Council’s State Survey of 
Education relating to arithmetic 
should be considered along with the 
findings of the present study. Among 
these findings are the following:! 


Stanford Grade 
Achievement Level Tennessee Nation 
Sub-test 
Arithmetic 4 42 4.6 
Reasoning 6 5.5 6.6 

8 8.0 8.6 
Arithmetic 4 4.2 4.6 
Comprehension 6 5.5 6.6 


8 74 8.6 

These data show that the boys 
and girls of Tennessee are sig- 
nificantly below the national aver- 
age in arithmetic computation and 
reasoning. To make the matter 
worse, there has been strong sug- 
gestion that the national average 
itself is low. When relating the two 
sets of data, a question may ap- 
propriately be raised as to whether 

1 Public Education in Tennessee Grades 1-12: 
A Report to the Education Survey Subcommittee 


of the ge gel — Council, Nashville, 
Tennessee, 1957, 


7A. Montgomery Lacan 


the meager preparation of the teach- 
er in both content and methods is 
a major cause of the sub-standard 
performance of the children. 

An earlier report on another por- 
tion of the study? indicated that 
“arithmetic teachers, both individ- 
ually and in curriculum planning 
groups, need to give more careful 
consideration to the planning of 
purposes and activities and to grade 
placement of content in the arith- 
metic program.” 

It is also appropriate to ask the 
question, “What constitutes an ade- 
quate preparation in arthmetic con- 
tent and methods?” The current 
(1955) state certification require- 
ment for elementary teachers calls 
for ‘‘a minimum of six quarter hours 
in mathematics . . .” and “materials 
and methods of teaching appropriate 
to level of certification.” An incom- 
plete survey of teacher education 
programs reveals that the majority 
of Tennessee institutions now re- 
quire considerably in excess of these 
minimum certification requirements, 
It seems then that teachers newly 
certified will be far better prepared 
than teachers in service, and that 
less concern need be given the new 
teacher than to the old. 


fe ae Practices 
in Arithmetic: Purposes Planning.”” Cur- 
riculum Newsnotes, Vol. il No, 1 ( ber 
1957), Knoxville, Tennessee, College of Education, 
The University of Tennessee. For a copy of the 
complete study, write the author. 

3 For a discussion of training new teachers see 

‘The Mathematical Training of Prospective Ele-.- 
mentary-School Teachers’ by J h a 
in The Arithmetic Teacher, Vol. IV, 6 (De- 
cember 1957). This article also defess desirable 
content for a mathematics course for elementary 
teachers, whether pre-service or in-service. 
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Distributed by NASSTA 
“It's a little arithmetic game one 
of them taught us.” 
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The Instructional Secretary 
Professional Help for the Good Teacher 


If you are numbered among those many classroom teachers 
who have spent a large part of their lives learning ways to help 
boys and girls grow into knowledgeable, imaginative, and pro- 
ductive citizens; if you have found that you never have enough 
time to accomplish more than a fraction of the good things you 
know how to do with and for your pupils; then the instructional 
secretary can be for you the catalytic agent that will release these 
unused forces in your storehouse of teaching know-how. 


By DAVID TURNEY, Research Assistant 
Peabody-Public School Cooperative 
Program, George Peabody College 

for Teachers 


HE GOOD teacher in today’s 

schools knows how to accomp- 
lish many more things than he is 
ever able to put into practice. Ad- 
ministrative demands, participation 
in community activities, in-service 
training activities, more elaborate 
guidance arrangements, and the 
growth in the number and kinds of 
service now supplied by schools to 
their patrons have slowly etched 
away much of the time available to 
the teacher for his primary duty— 
teaching. This is not to say that 
these developments were not impor- 
tant advances; indeed, there is little 
doubt that the total effect of such 
changes has been beneficial. Un- 
fortunately the achievement of these 
many and diverse purposes takes 
time, time that is hard to find, and 
time that often could have been 
used by the teacher with or for his 
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pupils in direct educational experi- 
ences. 

The services rendered a_ teacher 
by an instructional secretary seem 
to be an excellent means of restoring 
some of the teacher’s time, energy, 
and skill to the pupils in his class. 

The Experiment in the Use of 
Instructional Secretaries, now in its 
second year of operation in the 
schools of Davidson County, Ten- 
nessee, rests on this assumption. 
Here is a form of help to busy 
teachers that makes no additional 
demands upon them. 

The instructional secretary as 
used in Davidson County is a 
thoroughly trained and experienced 
professional woman. These persons 
are married women with family re- 
sponsibilities who do not wish to 
accept full-time employment, They 
live near the school in which they 
work four hours a day. At the 
present time the secretaries are being 
paid $100.00 a month for their 
services. All of the secretaries in- 
volved in the experiment have had 


Miss Gloria Mears, fourth grade 
teacher at Crieve Hall Elementary 
School, Nashville, uses a map 
prepared by an instructional 
secretary, for a social studies 

unit on Davidson County. 


a wealth of professional experience 
and have adapted their skills to 
this new assignment quietly and 
efficiently from the first day. 


How does the secretary spend 
her time? Experiences in Davidson 
County reveal that the instructional 
secretary, working under the direc- 
tion of classroom teachers, is prin- 
cipally engaged in typing, scoring, 
duplicating, and recording activities. 
These, of course, are precisely the 
things that a competent office worker 
does with ease, as well as being the 
kinds of work that the creative 
teacher finds so unrewarding. 

The volume of work completed 
by instructional secretaries is quite 
impressive. In the course of twenty, 
four-hour, working days, six secre- 
taries completed 1,028 separate job 
assignments for thirty-two teachers. 
Among these assignments were 7,833 
tests and papers scored and 379 
separate pieces of classroom material 
duplicated for classroom use. The 
total amount of work accomplished 
involved the processing of 37,000 
individual pieces of material. 

In this connection it should be 
pointed out that the instructional 
secretary has little if any contact 
with pupils; far less, for instance, 
than members of the lunchroom or 
custodial staff. 

Although secretaries in the ex- 
perimental schools have had access. 
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to confidential material concerning 
pupils, there has been no instance 
of any violation of ethical responsi- 
bilities by these professional assist- 
ants, The ability to maintain a 
discrete off-the-job silence about 
restricted information is carefully 
cultivated by those who train secre- 
tarial workers. 


What could a secretary do to 
help provide better educational 
experiences for pupils? Judging 
from the innovations in teaching 
practices introduced by teachers in 
Davidson County during the first 
year of this experiment you could 
expect to find yourself using a 
greater number and variety of ma- 
terials of instruction. With a 
secretary to write letters and orders, 
telephone for appointments for field 
trips, and check for titles in cata- 
logues, this change in teaching 
practice seems to follow automati- 
cally. 

It is also likely that you would 
find yourself making more intensive 
use of teacher’s manuals and guides. 
Supplementary and related materials 
are casy to use when your secretary 
can prepare them for you from 
directions contained in your manual. 

You would probably find your 
testing program becoming more ex- 
tensive and including more _ provi- 
sions for individual differences in 
the capacities of your pupils. The 
quick return of objective tests scored 
by the secretary facilitates diagnostic 
teaching. 

Undoubtedly you would find 
yourself using a wider variety of 
practice materials in your teaching. 
Individualization of such materials 
becomes a real possibility when 
secretarial help is available. 

Lastly, you would find at your 
disposal highly efficient communica- 
tion facilities for use in your rela- 
tions with the parents of your 
pupils. 

These are the major uses that 
Davidson County teachers found for 
secretarial help. Other highly in- 
dividualistic uses of great educa- 
tional value such as the publication 
of student writing and analysis of 
test scores were too numerous to be 
listed here. 


How do teachers use the time 
saved? Comments made by teachers 
of experimental classes indicate that 
a good portion of the time saved for 
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them by the delegation of clerical 
duties to an instructional secretary 
was devoted to planning. Indeed, 
this service was valued so highly by 
the Davidson County teachers that 
they would not risk the loss of any 
of their time because of incomplete 
planning. According to these teach- 
ers, individual pupil guidance was 
increased by the saving of time from 
routine tasks. Some teachers used 
portions of the time saved in com- 
munity activities or extra-curricular 
duties. Others were able to under- 
take professional study. Many of 
the teachers remarked that the les- 
sening of pressure and tension—a 
little welcome relaxation—had_pro- 
duced some noticeable changes in 
their classroom behavior. 

As more precise data becomes 
available during the second year of 
experimentation, the full potential 
value of this plan of staffing should 
be disclosed, but at the end of the 
first year it seems safe to conclude 
that— (1) this is a form of help that 
teachers are ready to accept without 
reservation; (2) the secretary can 
accomplish many of the routine 
duties related to. teaching with 
greater efficiency and at low cost; 


(3) teachers are eager for the op- 
portunity to use more of their skill 
and time in the professional part 
of teaching; 

One principal of a twenty-four- 
teacher elementary school summed 
it up this way: 


“The teachers who have had the 
aid of the instructional secretary 
have, in my opinion, done the best 
this year of planning their 
work. They have done more good 
teaching, more art work, worked 
more on selecting books for children 
to read, and on music. It has just 
been a better job. They have also 
been happier teachers. These teach- 
ers have kept a neater, more at- 
tractive and orderly classroom.” 


job 


Those interested in a complete 

report on the first year of experi- 
mentation with the use of instruc- 
tional secretaries may write to: 
Dr. Bennie Carmichael, Coordinator, 
The Peabody-Public School Co- 
operative Program, Box 343, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville 5, Tennessee; or Mr. A. E. 
Wright Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Personnel, Davidson 
County Schools, Bransford Avenue, 
Nashville, Tennessee 





Sditorial Comment on 


Teachers’ salaries, like most things these 
days, are too complex for us to understand 
We think some of them are already over- 
paid, just as some in other fields are unable 
to earn a minimum legal salary, but surely 
the overwhelming majority are receiving 
far less than they deserve. 

We have not had time to study the TEA 
program, but we don’t think the minimum 
wage of $3,300.00 a year for beginners with 
a B.S. degree is exorbitant, and _ there 
must be a minimum the standard 
of what a student may hope to earn when 
he enters the teaching profession. 

The fact our present salary scale for 
beginners is below that paid by any other 
state (it is only $2,450.00) is all the argu- 
ment the TEA needs to convince legislators 
salaries must be raised if we expect to 
maintain schools at their present level at 
a time when we need to improve them. 

None of us like to consider further tax 
increases but families with children are 
inglined to face school needs realistically. 
W? are not letting children go barefoot 


to set 


Sducation 


from the Tennessee press 


in the winter time because shoes have 
increased in price, and we can’t afford to 
let them grow up in ignorance because 
teachers demand higher pay. 

As one of the daily newspapers that 
supported Mr. Ellington we are depending 
upon him to do something substantial 
about the needs of our public school sys- 
tem. We do not necessarily subscribe to 
the full program offered by TEA, although 
we believe the general public does, but 
we do think the time has come for a 
major operation, so far as teachers’ salaries 
are concerned; and we believe the Gov- 
ernor-elect will make a mistake if he turns 
a deaf ear to the public school legislative 
committee. 

Whatever the legislature does, however, 
we sincerely hope it will provide revenue 
for all appropriations, including those for 
public schools. We have had enough ex- 
perience with deficit operations to know 
they lead to bankruptcy, inflation and 
ruin. 

—THE Paris Post-INTELLIGENCER 
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The Teachers Bookshelf 


RuTH BROCKETTE 


Supervisor, Materials of Instruction 


Davidson County Schools 


For Younger Readers 


Happy Acres, by Bianco Bradbury. Illus- 


trated by Betsy Warren. Steck, 1958. 
$1.50. Grades 1-2. On Happy Acres 
farm all the animals worked; the 
cow gave milk, the horse plowed, 
the hens laid eggs—until the day 
the donkey came. This is an ap- 
pealing farm story with amusing 
illustrations. 


There’s No Such Animal, by Alf Evers. 


Pictures by Bogdan Grom. Lippin- 
cott, 1958. $2.25. Grades 1-2. Mother 
Bear, Father Bear, and Baby Bear 
know all the animals but have never 
seen people. One day Baby Bear 
goes for a walk in the woods and 
sees three people picking blueberries. 
His humorous descriptions of the 
three strange animals delight his 
parents, who decide that Baby Bear 
has been dreaming and there’s no 
such animal. 


Wonders of Nature: A Child’s First Book 


about Our Wonderful World, by 
Jane Werner Watson. Pictures by 
Eloise Wilkin. Simon and Schuster, 
1958. $1.89. Grades 1-2. This book 
with its large colorful pictures and 
simple text will be a delightful in- 
troduction to nature study for the 
youngest children. 


Let’s Draw A Story, by Doug Anderson. 


Illustrated by the author. Sterling, 
1958. $2.50. Grades 2-4. This is 
another easy drawing book, but dif- 
ferent in that it tells a story. As the 
story develops the author gives sim- 
ple and easy-to-follow directions for 
illustrating it. From these instruc- 
tions children will be inspired to 
write and illustrate their own stories. 
Any beginning artist will also find 
this book helpful. 


Desert Dwellers, by Terry Shannon, Illus- 


trated by Charles Payzant. Whitman, 
1958. $2.75. Grades 3-5. Life on 
the American deserts is very vividly 
portrayed in this book. Large and 
small animals, reptiles, insects, birds, 
and plants all come to life in lovely 
color and black-and-white illustra- 
tions. Excellent supplementary sci- 
ence material. 


The Potter and the Little Greek Maid, 


by Louise Lemp. Illustrated by the 


The 


LAVENIA MITCHELL 
Elementary School Librarian 
Davidson County Schools 


author. Viking, 1958. $2.50. Grades 
3-6. This is a beautiful story of two 
Grecian slaves, a potter and a little 
maid. Through the loving watchcare 
and kindness toward the little girl 
and through the beauty captured in 
a vase perfect in line and color, 
the potter was able to bring to them 
both more freedom from hardships 
and much happiness. 

Great Declaration: A Book for 
Young Americans, written and edited 


by Henry Steele Commager. Draw- 
ings by Donald Bolognese. Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1958. $2.75. Grades 5-12. 


[his is the story of the Declaration 
of Independence. How and why it 
was written, who wrote it, what it 
said, and how it was adopted and 


received are told from the actual 
words of the men who wrote it, 
woven together into a facinating 


narrative. It is illustrated with pen 
sketches and reproductions of paint- 
ings and woodcuts of the period. 


For Older Readers 


The Air Force: From Civilian to Airman, 


by Lawrence C. Landis. Viking, 1958. 
$2.00. Grades 7-up. 


The Navy: From Civilian to Sailor, by 


Keith Robertson. Viking, 1958. $2.00. 
Grades 7-up. These latest volumes 
in the “Armed Services Series’ will 
be helpful references for guidance 
and vocational studies. Both author- 
itatively describe the history of the 
service, basic training, life of a typi- 
cal serviceman, pay scales, commis- 
sions and other benefits in and out 
of service. 


Americans at Work, by Adrian A. Para- 


dis. McKay, 1958. $3.50. Grades 9-12. 
A discussion of the many opportuni- 
business in America, told 
mostly through the stories of the 
men and women who have con- 
tributed to our country’s growth. 
This book points out, for the career- 
young reader, the many 
for those with ability 


ties in 


minded 
fields open 
and ambition. 


America’s Own Mark Twain, by Jean- 


Iliustrated by Leonard 
Everett Fisher. Morrow, 1958. $3.00. 
Grades 7-up. An outstanding bio- 
graphy which brings Mark Twain 


ette Eaton. 


The 


to life as a mischievous boy, a young 
man who became a printer, river 
pilot, correspondent, prospector, and 
later a great humorist and writer. 
he author recreates not only the 
in which he 


man, but the America 


lived and wrote. 

Cabin at Medicine Springs, by 
Lulita Crawford Pritchett. Pictures 
by Anthone D’Adamo. Watts, 1958. 
Grades 5-8. Colorado in 1879, 
during the time of the Meeker Re- 
bellion, is the setting for this story 
of pioneer life. We learn how Lulie 
helps her father gain title to the 
mineral springs near their home, in 
an exciting story based on experi- 
ences of the author’s own family. 


$2.95. 


Great Days of Whaling, by Henry Bettle 


Hough. Illustrated by Victor Mays. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1958. $1.95. Grades 


5-up. [his well-illustrated North 
Star Book tells exciting adventure 
stories of American whaling on the 
Atlantic, the Indian Ocean, the 
Pacific and the Arctic. Much of this 
book has been taken from manu- 
scripts and other unpublished 
sources. It has a glossary, biblio- 


graphy, and index. 


The Land and People of Turkey, by 


Let’s 


William Spencer. Illustrated with 
photographs. Lippincott, 1958. $2.95. 
Grades 7-12. Another of the “Por- 


traits of the Nations Series” in which 
the author describes with consider- 
able detail the land, history, and 
customs of the Turkish people, from 
the medieval invaders who took 
Constantinople to the present. 

Visit Americans Overseas, by 
John Caldwell. Illustrated with 
photographs. John Day, 1958. $2.95. 
Grades 4-8. Why so many Americans 
overseas how they and 
their families clearly dis- 
cussed in simple words and _ short, 


and 
live is 


work 


concise sentences. 


The Lost Dispatch: A Story of Antietam, 


Stars 


Sobol. Watts, 1958. 
6-9. An _ interesting 
account of Lee’s lost dis- 
helped the Union 
forces Battle of Antietam. 
Through the experiences of young 
Sergeant Baxter fear, profiteering, 
prisons and life in the enemy camp 
are portrayed, as well as the excite- 
adventure of battle. 

in Her Eyes, by Betty Cavanna. 
Morrow, 1958. $2.95. Grades 7-12. 
Magda Page, age fourteen, has the 
usual teen-age problem of being too 
plump and awkward and the special 
problem of being the daughter of a 
famous father. This story of how 
Magda overcomes her difficulties and 
becomes a television star in her own 
right will probably become one of 
the author’s most popular. 


by Donald Jf. 
$2.95. Grades 
fictional 
patch, which 


win the 


ment and 
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A Certificate of Award 


for Future Teachers 


HIS YEAR for the first time, the 

Tennessee Education Association 
will give Future Teacher Merit 
Awards to senior students who have 
earned sufficient points by participa- 
tion in approved projects. 

A merit point is earned for each 
hour of work on an approved FTA 
project. The sponsor should keep 
an accurate account of the merit 
points. The sponsor or the sponsor 
and the principal may determine 
what projects may be accepted for 
earning merit points. The details 
can be worked out in each school 
with the approval of the state FTA 
executive committee. The certif- 
icates may be given at the last school 
assembly, the last FTA meeting of 
the year, or as a part of the gradua- 
tion ceremony. 

A minimum of fifty merit points 
must be earned in order to qualify 
for a certificate. Merit points may 
be earned at any time the student 
is a member of the FTA club, pro- 
vided some of the points are earned 
during the senior year. The names 
of students who have earned certif- 
icates must be submitted to Mrs. 
Charlene W. Collier, FTA Con- 
sultant, Tennessee Education Associ- 
ation, 321 Seventh Avenue, North, 
Nashville 3, Tennessee, at least one 
month prior to date of graduation 
or presentation of certificate. 


Classification of Projects 


Projects approved may be of four 
types: those that (a) help the 
school, (b) publicize FTA and the 
teaching profession, (c) help the 
community, or (d) help the mem- 
bers themselves. 


Suggested Projects 
. Substitute teaching. 
. Assisting in library, 
3. Serving as Career Day guides 
for eighth grade students. 

4. Preparing bulletin boards and 
posters for celebration of American 
Education Week. 

5. Caring for stage in school audi- 
torium. 

6. Raising scholarship or loan 
fund for presenting to honor stu- 
dents. 

7. Preparing Thanksgiving and 
Christmas baskets for needy. 


oo hn = 
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8. Presenting professional 
grams to civic clubs. 

9. Working with Boy and Girl 
Scouts, 

10. Visiting elementary and high 
schools to observe teaching practices. 

11. Serving on P-TA_ programs 
and assisting in P-TA activities. 

12. Serving as ushers at educa- 
tional meetings. 

13. Presenting assembly programs. 

14. Providing recreation for 
handicapped children. 

15. Giving tea or reception for 
school faculty. 

16. Attending county, regional, 
and state professional meetings. 

17, Sponsoring nursery for par- 
ents who attend P-TA meetings. 

18. Sponsoring educational movies. 

19. Assisting in office of principal. 

20. Service to school through vari- 
ous types of leadership activities. 

21. Keeping FTA scrapbook. 

22. Sponsoring wholesome recrea- 
tional activities for school. 

23. Sponsoring booth at county 
fair in interest of public education. 

24. Tutoring students who need 
special help. 


pro- 


25. Promoting desirable public 
relations within the school and be- 
tween the school and the commun- 
ity. 
26. Building college catalog li- 
braries. 

27. Presenting radio programs in 
the interest of education. 

28. Attending college career days. 

29. Helping with special functions 
in elementary and high schools. 

30. Reporting FTA programs and 
activities to school and local news- 
papers. 

31. Sponsoring a coffee hour at 
homecoming for former FTA mem- 
bers. 

32. Participating in recognition 
service for graduating FTA mem- 
bers. 

33. Sponsoring teacher apprecia- 
tion day in schools. 

34. Promoting educational dis- 
plays and other desirable educa- 
tional publicity in store windows. 

35. Observance of Arbor Day by 
planting a tree in honor of an out- 
standing teacher. 

36. Sponsoring mother-daughter 
and father-son banquets. 

37. Approving personal projects 
for self-improvement for club mem- 
bers. 

38. Work with health units. 

39. Assisting in school cafeterias. 





People -Events-Jdeas 


Joe Morgan, recently appointed acting 
Commissioner of Education to fill the un- 
expired term of Dr. Quill E. Cope, has 
been appointed commissioner for a full 
term. 

Ronald E. 
Brinkley, has 
been appointed 
executive assist- 
ant to the 
Commissioner 
in the _ State 
Department of 
Education. Mr. 
Brinkley, a 
former teacher 
and principal in 
Davidsoncounty, 
has been on the 
staff of the de- 
partment for the past ten years and since 





1955 has been the state director of special 
education. 

After graduation from Murray (Ky.) 
State College with a B.S. degree in social 
studies, science, and chemistry, Mr. Brink- 
ley was an education advisor for one year 
at a Civilian Conservation Camp in Counce, 
Tenn. During the next two years, he was 
a teacher and coach in Clinton, Ky. 

He came to Tennessee in January 1939 
as a teacher at DuPont High School. After 
teaching three years at Cumberland High 
School, he was principal of Bellevue High 
School from 1942-46. He had been principal 
of DuPont High three years when he 
joined the State Department in 1949, as 
high school supervisor for Middle Tennes- 
see. 

Mr. Brinkley holds the M.A. degree in 
school administration and supervision from 
Peabody. He is a deacon and a Sunday 
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School teacher of First Baptist Church in 
Donelson. He also is a Mason and a mem- 
ber of the national Council for Exceptional 
Children, the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals and of the 
TEA. 


Vernon Lee Johnson, an_ instruction 
supervisor for the Clarksville area, has 
been appointed state director of special 
education. 


John V. Hottel, a consultant in special 
education, will become supervisor for the 
section, succeeding J. E. Hogan, who re- 
tired last year. 


Dr. Charles E. Pullen, sales 
manager for Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
has been appointed director of research 
for the State Department of Education to 
assist schools in search of facts about edu- 
cational programs, to compile and 
interpret data needed in far-sighted plan- 
ning. 


formerly 


and 


Miss Ruby McElroy, supervisor of Maury 
County High Schools, was appointed as- 
sistant supervisor of teacher certification 
in the State Department, November 3, 
succeeding Mrs. Myrtle Richardson who 
became placement director at Memphis 
State University. 


Miss Maude Holman, executive secretary 
of the State Board of Education since 1938 


is serving as assistant secretary until retire- 
ment in July. She joined the State Depart- 
ment of Education in 1924 as secretary 
to both the commissioner and the board. 
Mrs. Violet Parrish, assistant to Miss 
Holman, was appointed executive secretary 
of the Board. 


TPSOA—Ervin Thomas, superintendent 
of Shelbyville City Schools was elected 
president of the Tennessee Public School 
Officers Association at its January meeting. 
Jack Brewer, superintendent of Lake 
County Schools, Tiptonville, was elected 
vice-president, and J. B. Sullivan assistant 


superintendent in charge of finance, 
Davidson County Schools, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Diep: Mrs. Thomas O. Miller, president 
of the TEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers and mathematics teacher at East 
Nashville Senior High School, Nashville; 
of a heart attack, January 5. 


INCOME TAX DEDUCTIONS—A question 
being asked by hundreds of Tennessee 
teachers is: “Are my expenses for attend- 
ing college classes during summers or on 
Saturday’s deductable when I pay my in- 
come tax?” The answer depends upon the 
cause for your college attendance. 

The Treasury Department regulation 
which changed the policy concerning this 


matter was adopted April 5, 1958. It is 
T.D. 6291. According to this regulation 
educational expenses are deductable if the 
courses were taken for the purpose of: 
“(1) Maintaining or improving skills re- 
quired by the taxpayer in his employment 
or other trade or business,” or “(2) Meet- 
ing the express requirements of a taxpay- 
er’s employer, or the requirements of 
applicable law or regulations, imposed as 
a condition to the retention by the tax- 
payer of his salary, status or employment.” 

Ihe regulations also provide that if it 
is customary for established mem- 
bers of the trade or profession of the tax- 
payer to take education courses of the type 
referred to in (1) above then the taxpayer 
will ordinarily be considered to have under- 
taken the education for required purposes. 


other 


Teachers who intend to request that a 
deduction be allowed should itemize their 
total allowable deductions including the 
educational expense. This total should be 
more than ten per cent of the total income 
before it profitable for the 
teacher to file for the deduction. 

Deductions will not be allowed for 
teachers who must attend school in order 
this is considered a 


would be 


to secure certificates; 
part of the basic preparation for the pro- 
fession; nor will they be allowed for educa- 
tion undertaken primarily for the purpose 
of obtaining a new position. 























Adopted . 


1956 copyright 


280-282 Spring St., N. W. 
Atlanta 3 
Representatives: 


C. L. Milling 
W. T. Stevens, Jr. 


HISTORY ON THE MARCH SERIES 


Pioneer Children of America, 1959 copyright 
(Emerson, Chase, Nevins) 


Makers of the Americas, 1959 copyright 
(Lansing, Chase, Nevins) 


Builders of the Old World, 1959 copyright 
(Hartman, Saunders, Nevins) 


America—Land of Freedom, 1957 copyright 
(Hartman, Ball, Nevins) 


THE AMERICAN STORY, 1957 copyright 


Gavian and Hamm 


THE RECORD OF MANKIND 


Roehm, Buske, Webster, Wesley 







WHO... 


ing later—against. 


teaching methods. 


them. 


things. 








DELIVER US FROM TEACHERS 


are always griping—from habit, or from lack of some- 


thing to talk about. 
talk too much at faculty meetings, or do all their talk- 


won’t let anyone be right but themselves. 
try to impress other teachers with their superior (?) 


show up other teachers to gain credit for themselves. 
are pessimistic about everything. 

talk too loudly in the halls, on buses, and everywhere. 
do things themselves they would punish pupils for. 
are too positive in expressing their beliefs. 

discuss the faults of parents in superior terms. 

don’t love other people’s children. 


GIVE US TEACHERS WHO... 


are generally optimistic. 
contribute to faculty discussions without monopolizing 


give other teachers credit for knowing and doing 


make mistakes sometimes—and admit them. 

have fun sometimes—even in the classroom. 

are considerate of others’ beliefs when discussing re- 
ligion and politics. 

pass out compliments freely to encourage others. 

respect the views of parents. 

love children and like to teach them. 
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ERIN, TENNESSEE 


TENNESSEE REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMES T. RICHARDSON 
R.F.D. #2 








Adopted in “Jennessee. . . 


THE HISTORY OF OUR WORLD by Boak, Slossen, Anderson 
and Bartlett—as new as tomorrow with a 1959 copyright—a book for high 
school world history students designed to promote understanding of the past 
and its significance for the present and the future. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN AMERICA by Canfield and 
Wilder, 1958 Edition—a book for high school history that makes it possible 
for the student to relive our tremendous progress under constitutional govern- 
ment in the past, and to keep pace with the current thinking which will play such 
a vital role in shaping the future of America. 


THIS IS AMERICA'S STORY by Wilder, Ludlum and Brown, 1958 
Edition, for seventh and eighth grade history—a text which tells the story 
of America vividly, dramatically—visualizes history uniquely, unforgettably—links 
the past to the present—makes the pupil aware of his heritage in the past and 
his share in America's future. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
3130 Piedmont Rd., N. E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 











more help to 


make reading fun 


Two new enrichment readers—RANCHES AND 
RAINBOWS, by Odille Ousley, written at the 
second-grade level, and ADVENTURE IN THE 
SIERRAS, by Henry Fea, for the middle grades. 


Also Revised Editions of the other PRIMARY EN- 
RICHMENT READERS with vocabulary changes to 
co-ordinate them with the Ginn Basic Readers, 


Revised. 


These books offer easy, interesting material for 


independent reading. This is reading that is defi- 
nitely planned for pleasure, the kind of reading DESCRIPTIVE 
that makes a child ''a reader for life." 
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ASK FOR 


CIRCULARS 


Ginn and Company 165 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Represented by John T. Burrus, Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 
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TEACHERS—Are You Saving $ and ¢ 


On Your Automobile Insurance 


Send in this form for quotations on your car. 
No obligation, of course. 














Name laa Sm cceitin ng a e ce 

City School oats 
DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 

We. 8 Sh Be ee eee eee 

Model _— Body type Pema! Us 








Deluxe, Standard, etc. 
nN i eee 


Are you making payments on your car? 








Re Oi Re NT is ss eee 

Address = re te 
CIRCLE LIMITS DESIRED 

LIABILITY: Bodily injury and property damage. 














First semi- Your regu- 
annual prem. lar premium 
includes fee is: 

$10/20/5,000.00 $_ s 
$20/40/5,000.00 
$50/100/5,000.00 Siecactoreail 


MEDICAL PAYMENTS: 
Your car $500 
$1000 
$2000 


COMPREHENSIVE: Fire, wind, theft, vandalism, 
glass breakage, etc. ispetegtereinety 


COLLISION & UPSET: 
$ 25.00 deductible 
$ 50.00 deductible 
$100.00 deductible 
80% collision 
TOWING SERVICE: Up to $10 per use. pean meer ees 
a: oT 


UNDERWRITING INFORMATION 
Age _Married Member of TEA _Are there any drivers in 
household over 65? Male drivers under 21? Have you been in- 
volved in a serious accident in the last five years? _____Had arrests? 
License suspensions? Insurance refused or cancelled by other com- 
pany? _____Do you receive reimbursement for use of car? ___- What per 
cent of yearly mileage? ____Are passengers carried for expense allow- 
ance? _____ Previous address ¥ rate 
Do you own any other cars? _____Do you or any driver have any physical 
impairments? ____ 











, See 


























C. Arden Chapel 
456 Baird Street 
Milan, Tennessee 
MUrray 6-1882 


W. O. Evers, State Manager John E. Stewart 

321 Seventh Avenue, North P.O. Box 1143 
Nashville, Tennessee Chattanooga, Tennessee 
ALpine 4-3950 VErnon 1-1676 


orace 
Manin 


Sponsored by your Tennessee Education Association 
















GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS has received a grant of $365,- 
000 from the Ford Foundation to assist 
the Southern Education Reporting Service 
(SERS) with the costs of two publications 
providing objective information on segrega- 
tion-desegregation problems. These are the 
Southern School News, published by the 
SERS, and the Race Relations Law Re- 
porter, managed by the SERS but edited 
and published by the faculty of the Van- 
derbilt University School of Law. 


TEN MAJOR EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
OF 1958—an informal selection, by Ben 
The Teacher’s Letter. 

1. Congress passed the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. 


Brodinsky, editor, 


“One way to gage the meaning of the 
law is to say that it could have a power- 
ful impact on the curriculum, on guidance, 
on testing, on methods of teaching through 
audio-visual aids, on the mustering of stu- 
dent brain-power, on the future supply of 
college graduates, future teachers, future 
technicians, on the quality of educational 
statistics, and on the spread of scientific 
knowledge. 

“Another way to gage its meaning is to 
say that schools which now teach science as 
memory work should be able to turn to 
the laboratory and problem-solving meth- 
ods. Schools which lack skilled guidance 
workers should be able to get them. Schools 
which never had a testing program should 
be helped to launch one. Schools which 
to offer modern lan- 
guages should be able to offer them.”— 
From School Shop Magazine, October 1958. 


haven’t been able 


2. The United States Supreme Court re- 
jected the request of the Little Rock school 
board for a delay in racial integration. 
The announcement of the Supreme Court’s 
decision came September 12. Gn September 
29 the Court released an expression of the 
views supporting this judgment.” In this 
historic opinion, the Justices unanimously 
declared that state authorities must make 
prompt starts toward ending segregation; 
that they must pursue such efforts dil- 
igently; and that all actions by state and 
local school authorities are governed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment which pro- 
hibits discrimination. 

3. Arkansas and Virginia began the ex- 
periment of operating privately-controlled 
schools in communities which had been 
ordered to integrate their schools. This 
experiment was the first major challenge 
to the public schools of the nation since 
their beginning. The results of this ex- 
periment, as of December 1, 1958, were 
summarized as follows by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
About 16,500 pupils have missed 1 million 
pupil-days of schooling. Nearly half the 
number of pupils were attending make- 
shift classes. Not getting any schooling at 


all were 2,525 pupils in Norfolk, 140 in 
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SOCIAL STUDIES FOR TODAY’S PUPILS ... 
WAYS OF OUR LAND ciarENce w. soRENSEN 
OUR BIG WORLD sarrows—PARKER—SORENSEN 


GEOGRAPHY _ tHE AMERICAN CONTINENTS sarrows—rarker—soreNsen 


GRADES 3-7 
OLD WORLD LANDS sarrows—PARKER—SORENSEN 


A WORLD VIEW cLareNce w. soRENSEN 





NEW WAYS IN THE NEW WORLD ropp-cooper 


H ISTO Y WORLD WAYS topp-—cooper 


GRADES 5-6 


THT HH] Hit TTT 
i] Hl WH HII! HII 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


3272 Peachtree Road, N. E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 
Representative: JACK W. DRAPER—4305 Gray Oaks Drive, Nashville 4, Tennessee 




















“WHERE CAN 


I FIND OUT ABOUT COLLIER’S 
SPACE SATELLITES?” * ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The fantasies of yesterday’s science fiction 
have become today’s realities. Inquisitive 
young minds are demanding to know more 
about the Atomic Age we live in. And Collier’s 
Encyclopedia answers their questions with 
facts. Written and edited in this Atomic Age, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia specializes in the sub- 
jects concerning today and tomorrow. Com- 
prehensive and authoritative articles on Cos- 
mic Rays, Space Satellites, Multi-stage Rockets, 
Missiles and allied subjects, have been written 
by experts and extensively illustrated to give 
both student and teacher the information they 
need quickly. 

Each of the 50,000 articles is researched, 
written, edited, organized and indexed with the 
object of stimulating the student’s interest in 
learning more. No wonder Collier’s Encyclo- 

edia is recommended and approved by every 

tate Board of Education. Next time you or 
your students have a question, look it up in 
Collier’s Encyclopedia! 


¢ , FREE BOOKLETS: 1. Enriching the General Science Curriculum. 





*COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Vol. 18, beginning page 97 






2. Space Satellites. 3. Rockets and Satellites. 


WRITE TO: Educational Division, 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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ADOPTED FOR USE IN TENNESSEE 
LAIDLAW’S OUTSTANDING HIGH SCHOOL 
SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTS 


World History—Grade 10 


MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 


Habberton e Roth 





American History—Grade || 


OUR NATION’S STORY 


Augspurger e McLemore 





Government 
in the Problems of Democracy—Grade |! or 12 


GOVERNMENT IN 


THE UNITED STATES 
Flick © Smith 








Problems of Democracy—Grade |! or 12 Solving Our 


SOLVING OUR PROBLEMS IN 
A DEMOCRACY 


Bossing @ Martin 


IN A DEMOCRACY 





Be sure to examine LAIDLAW'S Outstand- 
ing High School Social Studies Program. 
Your LAIDLAW representative—Polk E. Moore 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS v2%.c ee 











L 
EURO P E| Saeitneriemitras 


te past the tron Curtain. A different trip—tor 
the young in spirit who want to be accompanied but 


“If your pupils use” 
Noble's “HANDWRITING FOR EVERYDAY USE”’—Grades 1-8 


not herded around. Also shorter trips. $724—$1300. Write today for FREE CATALOG TT 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
255 Sequoia, Box S$ — Pasadena, California 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 














GUADALAJARA SUMMER 


SCHOOL NEXT MONTH 
Sponsored by the University of Arizona in i 
co-operation with Stanford, University of Convention Plans 
California, and Guadalajara professors, it a 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 29-Aug. Summer Opportunities 
7, courses in art, folklore, geography, history, 
language, and literature. $233 covers tuition, at the State Colleges 


board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box 
K, Stanford University, Calif. 
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Charlottesville, and 160 in Warren County 
—the three Virginia communities affected. 
In Little Rock, Ark., about 604 young peo- 
ple were not getting an education as a 
result of the school closings ordered by 
Governor Faubus. 

4, Arthur S. Flemming, former president 
of Ohio Wesleyan University, was named 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. “Throughout the history of this 
country,” said Dr. Flemming at a recent 
press conference, “we have increasingly 
come to understand that our free society 
can prosper only on the base of an edu- 
cated and informed citizenry, achieved 
through free public education for all. When 
young people are denied the opportunity 
of attending school, we risk a loss of their 
faith in one of America’s highest ideals.” 

5. U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence Derthick and a group of Amer- 
ican experts on education visited the 
Soviet Union—making the first examination 
of Russian schools by Americans in four 
decades. “Ten American educators came 
away sobered by what they saw,” said Dr. 
Derthick on his return. . . . “The best 
products of Soviet schools are undoubtedly 
very good. . . . In (Russian) education the 


, 


spirit is a race for knowledge. . . . We are 
not extolling the virtues and purposes of 
the Russian schools.” 

6. The U. 8. Treasury ruled that teachers 
may deduct, when computing their Federal 
income taxes, those expenses which were 
incurred for extra education for profes- 
sional growth. The ruling was announced 
April 5. The Treasury regulation said that 
teachers wishing to claim their deductions 
for the year 1954 must do so within 10 
days. “If you have ever sat at a desk in 
Washington,” recounted William G. Carr, 
NEA executive secretary, “and wondered 
how you could get an important message 
to every teacher in the United States, you 
may have some grasp of the difficulty that 
we faced on the fifth of April... .” The 
job was done. 

7. The Rockefeller Brothers Fund pub- 
lished “The Pursuit of Excellence.” To 
many educators this event signified a 
point of American education—a 
from concern for quantity in edu- 


turning 
turning 
cation toward quality. From the report: 
“Our society has given too little attention 
to the individual of unusual talent or po- 
tentialities. . . . It would serve no purpose 
to replace our neglect of the gifted by the 
neglect of everyone else. . . . Our concep- 
tion of excellence must embrace many kinds 
of achievement at many levels.” 

8. Roger A. Freeman, an avowed critic of 
public school policies and practices, pub- 
lished “School Needs in the Decade Ahead.” 
This volume had the appearance (for 
some) of a learned and documented work 
purporting to show that public education 
was already getting its rightful share of 
the national income (and even more!) and 
that during the next ten years it will not 
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G@ TEACHERS-sust Vol] Mm hal tim Golt) olola mre, 
BORROW *1001.°600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments—-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . . . ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. Cash 24 

And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that You Get | Months 


guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. ’ 
$10000$ 675 $40000'$2275 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE —siriencs reistives, merchants | 20080) 1343, 50000) 277 























































—none of these people will ' 
ON know you are applying for a 30000 19%) 60000, 3249 
SIGNATURE LY Teacher loans are made Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
@ on signature only—no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- A All ys is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. Pp fid al and private. 





CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 


@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 3 ‘ i | by 
“4 this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 


budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 


longer! to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 

sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 

Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 

e no SUMMER PAYIAENTS hog om plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
@® vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 
managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 


DIAL Znce Conroy 
strict privacy. 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE Formerly State Finance Company 


@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family wil! Over Sixty Years of Service 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. money 
r------- FOR $100 to $600 — CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ----: =:.: 


The following are all the debts that I have: 























Dial Finance Company, Dept. B-10 
































































































Full Amount Payi 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 6 3 
| can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost SE oe ee te ee 
whatsoever. $ 
“FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Piease list below relative information 
Amount you want to borrow $........... On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?......... for our confidential files 
Amount earned Number of months Weaene Of TeMAtA VO... .. -..caicceeiensi<e-nenssnecreciiasnnnentyenncnneiies GD aadlieisidiiaeasinteiaiibes 
pee per month $... Sariiiannstiaiacins |, San ono cnencrsinconpabiabaitiie 
Name and address GON idence in: I ets ectscccsegs Occup. 
of school you teach P , \ 
Hew loan oi Previot Name of Relative............--.-....-...---------.-.----00------==---- (Relationship) ..... 
present employer...............................--.--.. cmpauyenent. Ribieidite ee Town 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employment.. per month $.. Name of Relative... (Relationship)... 
To whom are payments on Posie a, ae |  isceee 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town Name of Relative....... ae (Relationship)........ 
Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $................ 1 
What security on bank loan?... ——— oe ast | eee Oise ccc: cnet 
The a made for the ‘purpose of securing a loan. Lane 
“rip below mews ee Finance company (or Bert Mes NOW owe on a loan: aa a qe Game i, — U.S. Mail shall be ded as my ‘ 
ec ’ Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here. Address. 
payment to? (Name).... Town. 
PURSE DOs ecincenrcasicctt casings en ste seersneeniantitaaliipaienetecminthiLenscnspececsnnsesecean=oes <eesens 2, RSENS AR State 
NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
OE ick ins acekttspainanigilcny Cg ean Due Date...... nese Date. 
In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to by at its office and will be promptly 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned t the chy is not eopreved. 
with interest as stated herein. 
The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% ng month on that part of the un 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exeseding $ $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such un 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
balance and interest. consecutive days. 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the gomeenr’ 8 option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and ppactrmaten of this note shall be determined 

















under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska 

NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED Po oye el 

DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING BOUT > 

SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED (if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 

















RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


fem aw me 











Adopted in Tennessee... civics jor grades & or 9 


Available for 1959-60 school year. 


GOVERNMENT se 
x**k xk by the People RALPH W. STEEN 


© Explains the development, growth, and workings of the national 
government 


® Stresses the responsibilities, functions, and operation of government 


© Gives the young student an understanding of the concepts upon 
which our government has been built 


© Aids the student in developing an understanding of how government 
functions in the daily lives of citizens 





© Shows young citizens that they have definite duties and responsibilities 
as well as rights and privileges 


With Teaching Aids by Gladys E. Steen 
The Steck Company Publishers Austin,Texas 


ee aaa 


stecK 






























: 7 
This THE STORY tae ae 
litt] e girl Walt Disney Productions 
Xx is a 
| young lady #iaiuaan 
7 now char eet 


lor film explains just what‘hay 
avea@maal=ial-3daer-helelamr- fale mr aan" 


style characters « 


Time to show her the charming animated film 
“The Story of Menstruation” by Walt Disney Productions 


——k-——k-——-—- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! -——k———K— 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational Dept. ST-29, Neenah, Wisconsin NBN the pre-teer 


Please send me free, except for return postage, your 16 mm. sound and color film, 
“The Story of Menstruation.” Day wanted (allow 4 weeks)__——_ 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks)____ 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks). 
Also send the following: __copies of “‘You’re A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 
—copies of “Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 











(DJ Teaching Guide (CD Physiology Chart (J Mother-Daughter Program 
NAME 

SCHOOL. GRADE __ 

STREET. CITY. ZONE____STATE 
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be necessary to spend any more for public 
education, unless enrollments increase. The 
Freeman book constituted the 1958 rallying 
point for education’s critics. The NEA’s 
Research Division replied with a 50-page 
brochure entitled “Can Our Schools Get 
By With Less?” 

9. The U. S. State Department signed an 
agreement with the Soviet Union providing 
for exchanges of students, teachers, and 
professional workers in the arts, sciences, 
and other cultural activities. Despite the 
intensification of the cold war, these ex- 
changes went ahead without any major 
delays or incidents. In fact, such political 
leaders as Sen. Hubert Humphrey saw in 
the cultural exchanges the only hope for 
any significant contacts between East and 
West and urged that they be extended. 

10. The National Commission on Teacher 
Education and _ Professional Standards 
brought together those who stress subject 
matter and those who stress methodology 
in the education of teachers—and laid 
plans for greater co-operation between 
these two groups of educators. Such was 
the achievement of the Commission’s 
thirteenth annual conference held at 
Bowling Green, Ohio, in June of 1958. 
Said Harry H. Ransom, of the University 
of Texas: “We must not be concerned 
merely with the humanities, nor with edu- 
cation alone, nor with teaching simply as 
a process. We must combine these in the 
principle . . . the most important human- 
istic education must begin where students 
leave off their school or college education.” 


L with the A C ¢- 


in Middle Tennessee 
FRANCES FLEMING, Reporter 





ACE MEMBERS in Maury County are com- 
piling a book of devotions to be com- 
pleted and made available at their final 
meeting for the year next month. Each 
teacher is to submit several that have 
proved effective with her classes. The 
booklet is intended to be especially helpful 
to beginning teachers, and also to enable 
teachers to share materials more easily. 

Miss Burbon Burkett and Mrs. Peggy 
Dellinger are responsible for compiling 
the material for mimeographing. The book- 
let will be dedicated to retired teachers, 
who will be special guests at the meeting 
when it is presented. 

Maury County Teachers also proved 
themselves good salesmen in handling 
candy and Christmas cards to meet their 
quota for the ACEI building fund. 

The Tennessee ACE selected for study 
this year the gifted child, and the com- 
mittee on special education asked that 
each branch chapter consider this subject 
for one of its programs, The ACE Bulletin, 
All Children Have Gifts, is recommended 
for beginning the study. 
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FREE BOOKLET OF THE 
MONTH: A new Child 
Psychology Booklet “®°UT- -; 
each month is yours for 
the asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 


PARENT RELATIONS 


advice to help you bet- ary 
ter understand and : Me A\\| 
deal with children in ear oe: ge! wil 
everyday school situa- ; Re ese > ' 
tions. Written by Dr. : rs 
S. June Smith, promi- aA Se Y 


nent school psycholo- 
gist, the booklets are 
published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 


Educalors UViNG SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 


ownership or a cash estate come true. 


'... featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 
DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 





Retirement 


members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 









Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 






> 


Travel since 1910. 


* 
INSURANCE OW PANY 
P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 

Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


Name: 


Please send, without obligation, ( ) latest Child Psy- 
chology booklet and full information about (_ ) Disa- 


Group Plans can pay from the Ist day of total disability 
for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods « Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement ¢ Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 


’ Cash Estate Teacher Group Plans * Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 


Ask your local representative for details of these and 
many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 








Address: 





GENTRY HALE 


} 
t 
4 
; bility Protection Plans (_ ) Life Insurance Plans. 
| 
y 
700 Vosswood Drive 1 


City: 





Nashville 5, Tenn. 
State: 











iy 
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| Audio-Visual Mids—| 
MAKE YOUR OWN 


MARVIN PRATT 
Director, Audio-Visual Aids 
Nashville City Schools 


Many teachers are enriching their instruc- 
tional program through locally produced 
material. Even though a wealth of com- 
mercially prepared materials exist, there 
will always be teaching situations in any 


system for which ready-made materials are 
either unsuitable or not available. 

The decision as to what should be pro- 
duced, who should produce it, where it 
should be produced, depends upon the 
system; but the user of the materials, the 
classroom teacher, should be given first 
consideration. If teachers are to be en- 
couraged to enrich their teaching through 
locally produced material, they must be 
provided with adequate assistance and 
equipment. The amount of assistance, kind 
of equipment and supplies needed will 
differ depending upon production compe- 
tencies of the teacher and the kind of 
teaching material desired. 





ADOPTED FOR USE 


History, Grade 4 
History, Grade 5 
History, Grade 6 


History, Grades 7 and 8 





Be sure to examine 





The LAIDLAW HISTORY SERIES— 


EIBLING © KING * HARLOW 


GREAT NAMES IN OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD 


OUR UNITED STATES 


Outstanding Features: 


* Completely New 

* Narrative, intimate style 
* Beautifully illustrated 

* Controlled readability 


The LAIDLAW HISTORY SERIES 


Your LAIDLAW representative—Polk E. Moore 


LAIDLAW BROTHER 


IN TENNESSEE 


Thatcher & Madison 


River Forest, Illinois 








I am convinced that good teachers want 
more and better teaching materials that 
are tailored for their specific needs. I am 
also convinced that teachers will welcome 
an opportunity to make these instructional 
materials if they are provided with well- 
planned facilities, good equipment, ade- 
quate supplies, and assistance. 

Competent personnel may not always be 
available to assist teachers and pupils in 
preparing materials; however, many films 
and pamphlets are available that clearly 
illustrate the basic techniques required for 
local production, such as, lettering, mount- 
ing, coloring, and photography. 

The films listed below were used at the 
Audio-Visual Workshop at Middle Tennes- 
see State College last month. They are 
all in the area of preparation and use of 
audio-visual material and may be purchased 
or rented from the University of Indiana 
at Bloomington, Indiana. These films are 
specifically designed for classroom activities, 
audio-visual methods 
classes, and (Purchase prices 
are listed. Films may be rented for from 
$2 to $5, for a period of five days.) 


in-service education, 


workshops. 


Better Bulletin Boards’ presents many 
kinds of bulletin boards, how they are 
constructed, and how they may be used. 
Shows boards made of wallboard, cork, 
metal, screen, ropes, etc. Demonstrates the 
use of golf tees, hangers, and strings on 
peg boards. Illustrates how to attach pic- 
tures and through the use of 
thumb tacks, pins, special wax, and hold- 
ers. Shows, by animation, the proper place- 
ment of display material and discusses the 
better utilization of bulletin boards by 
proper location to attract the viewer. (13 
color $100; b & w $50) 


objects 


min., sd., 


Handmade Materials for Projection dem- 
onstrates methods of preparing 
materials to be used on different types of 
still projectors—overhead, opaque, 314” by 
4”, and 2” by 2”. (19 min., sd., color $150; 
b & w $75 


various 


High Contrast Photography for Instruc- 
tion demonstrates the use of high contrast 
photography for the preparation of 2” by 


ai 





“Information? If a man buys six 
dozen oranges at 30 cents a dozen, 
and sell them for...” 


(Reprinted by permission of Telebriefs and Mr. 
Bernhardt.) 
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These “helps” make it easy to 


answer questions on growing up 


Complete Menstrual Education Program Free: 


Many teachers find this program, from the makers of 
Modess® Sanitary Napkins, Belts, and Teen-Age by 
Modess, of distinct help in answering questions girls 
ask about menstruation, 


If you would like any or all of these excellent “helps,” 

fill in the coupon below, checking the items you want 
and the quantity of copies required. The makers of 
Modess will be happy to fill your request. 
New Edition! “Growing Up and Liking It”—explains the 
“why” and “wherefores” of menstruation clearly, sim- 
ply ... and in language your girls can easily understand. 
Cram-packed with friendly, helpful advice on health 
and good grooming, it’s a wonderful supplement to 
classroom discussions, 


“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?”—valuable booklet for 
mothers... specially good for P.T.A. meetings. 


“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene”—in- 
cludes large anatomical wall chart, a general teaching 
guide, and copies of above booklets. 


“Molly Grows Up”—award-winning movie for girls 9 to 
14... also excellent for showing mothers. 16 mm. black 
and white, sound, runs 15 minutes. (On free loan.) Com- 
plete with Teacher’s Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill. 
“Confidence Because... You Understand Menstruation” 
—color filmstrip for girls 14 and older—first on mens- 
trual hygiene. May be stopped for questions, 85 mm. 
with or without 15-minute sound record. (Yours to 
keep.) Teacher’s Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill in- 
cludes script. 


CoeeeeeeeSSSSSSSSSSSSSeeSSesSeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee8e2ee eS © C1088 


Director of Education, Personal Products Corporation 
Box 5966-2, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send me free: 

copies of ‘Growing Up and Liking It” 

copies of ‘‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 

16 mm. movie, ‘Molly Grows Up” (on free loan). Allow 4 weeks 
for delivery. Date wanted_________<Alternate date 

35 mm. filmstrip, ‘‘Confidence Because . .. You Understand 
Menstruation”_____with sound without sound. Record:____ 
16” 12” Univ. 12”. Circle speed desired: 33%, 45, 78. 
Date wanted (Yours to keep.) 

one **Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” 








Name 





( PLEASE PRINT ) 
School Course 





School address 





City. Zone. State. 


(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S. AND CANADA) 
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OKLAHOMA CITY 





11 COUNTRIES 
JET TOURS 


via PAN AMERICAN 


WEEKLY JET TOURS—25 Days . . . Departi 

from New York Monday from March 16th 
thru November 2nd. European Grand Tour visiting 
England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, 
Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French 
Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE— 
PERSONALLY ESCORTED . . . includes round trip 
economy class air fare, all First Class hotels, most 
meals, all sightseeing, First Class transportation in 
Europe, transfers, and even tips. Later return if 
desired. Tours limited to 42 members. SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


220 S$. State © Chicago 4, ill. 
Please send Free Booklet No. 4!-A 











HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 





‘CARAVAN TOURS, inc. 








THE STORY OF TENNESSEE 
Third Edition 
by Parks and Folmsbee 


A revision and expansion of this efficient 
and popular Tennessee history text. 


THE TENNESEE CITIZEN 
by Cole and Johnson 


A text on national and local civics and | 
citizenship with the emphasis on local | 
Tennessee problems. 


TENNESSEE GEOGRAPHY 
by Harry L. Law 


A readoption of this most complete text 
on the geography of our great state. 


These three texts, the “Tennessee Triad,” 
can be used individually or be combined 
for a complete Tennessee Social Studies 


program. 








CHATTANOOGA 





ee P 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-B, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Il. 





Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM—2 | 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 | 





| 


---Short Paragraphs! Hundredsof beginners | 





2” and 314%” by 4” negative and positive 
slides, transparencies, and overlays for 
overhead projectors, and for printing on 
paper for use in opaque projectors. (12 


min., sd., color $100; b & w $50) 


How To Make Handmade Lantern Slides 
production of seven basic 
types of 314” by 4” slides, and shows a 
variety of materials for color and shading. 
Points out sources of picture materials and 
demonstrates techniques such as 
copy placement, use of margin guides and 
testing by projection. 
Demonstrates binding methods. Reviews 
basic techniques and shows pupils making 
slides for a variety of learning situations. 
color $150; b & w $75) 


demonstrates 


specific 


lightboxes, and 


(21 min., sd., 


Lettering Instructional Materials shows 
many types of letters and lettering devices 
which used to produce effective 
printing on such materials as charts, pos- 
(20 min., sd., 


may be 


ters, and bulletin boards. 


color $150; b & w $75.) 


Passe Partout Framing shows how to 
mount materials for display by making a 
sandwich backing, material, mat, and 
glass or plastic. Presents variations of this 
technique for mounting three-dimensional 
materials, use of plastics to cover materials 
to be written on, and display stands. Gives 
detailed instructions for sealing the sand- 
tape, and_ illustrates 
through how to form the 
corners of greatest strength. (10 min., sd., 


of 


wich with cloth 


animation 


color $100; b & w $50) 


Photographic Slides for Instruction shows 
the preparation and use of photographic 
slides in instruction. Suggests various 
sources of pictures and shows how pictures 
can photographed by the teacher or 
copied from other printed matter. Includes 
an introduction to the Polaroid camera and 
film that produce positive slides in 
three minutes. Recommends using slides for 
teaching and reporting to parent groups 
on children’s activities and progress. Dis- 
cusses the use of a tape recorded narration 
(11 min., sd., 


be 


can 


for some groups of slides. 


color $100; b & w $50) 


Tape Recording for Instruction shows the 
use of tape recorders in teaching situations 
and presents some of the different models 
of recorders indicating their controls, var- 
ious speeds, and purposes. Gives a demon- 
stration of several microphone placements. 
Offers suggestions for the improvement of 
splicing, and suggests uses for tape records 


| as in language instruction, music groups, 


| 
| 


Free toWRITERS. 


seeking a book publisher | 


and conferences. (15 min., sd., b & w $75) 


Wet Mounting Pictorial Materials pic- 
tures the complete process of wet mounting 
on cloth. Emphasizes proper rolling and 
demonstrates handling non-color-fast 
materials. Wet materials are 
shown in use as book pages, flip or turnover 
charts, opaque projection strips, and wall 
color $100; b & w $50) 


on 
mounted 


charts. (12 min., sd., 
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Yours 





for the Asking 


86. Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools written especially for the use of 
principals, guidance_counselors, coaches and 
teachers. A source book of ideas and sug- 
gestions which will assist in tailor-making 
the military guidance program in the light 
of students’ needs and local resources. Also 
included will be a copy of a booklet for 
students, entitled “The Secret of Getting 
Ahead” and another for parents, entitled 
“What Are Your Son’s Chances of Making 
Good?” (Department of the Army) 

87. Free Materials on Menstrual Hy- 
giene. Indicate quantities desired: Grow- 
ing Up and Liking It. Helpful booklet 
for girls beginning to menstruate. Endorsed 
by doctors and educators. Perfect supple- 
ment to classroom discussions. Use ad in 
this issue to order movie and color film- 


strip accompanied by McGraw-Hill Teach- NEW MAP OF ALASKA 


er’s Guide. (Educational Department, 





Personal Products Corporation) : This new 28 x 27” Jeppesen Color Relief Map of Alaska at 25¢ 
88. Helpful Materials for Menstrual Edu- to teachers—fills big need. Only Alaskan map with three- 
cation. Indicate quantities of booklets de- dimensional look, marginal index of geographic and cultural 
sired for each age level. Seas games for quick, easy locating—also on map side thumbnail story 
_ Ste. “You're a Young Lady Now" & a and history—in addition, Teaching Guide by geographer 
illustrated booklet for girls 9-12. : {na Cullom Robertson so well known in social studies field. 
88b. “Very Personally Yours” is an illu- 
strated booklet for girls 12 and older. See Suddenly faced with Alaska’s routes—has historical facts of 
ad in this issue for ordering free movie new importance to our nation, Alaska’s development, also 
by Walt Disney Productions and other teachers need new map and in- Robertson Teaching Guide that 
teaching aids. (Kimberly-Clark Corpora- formation at fingertips. State- correlates with map and has 24 
tion, Educational Department) hood changes our flag, number meaningful, practical projects 
92. Brochure on Jet Tours via Pan of seats in Congress, center of with sources of free and inex- 
American. Personally escorted tours, all i: 8, population—adds 2% pensive materials. 
expense, covering 11 countries. It has 20 times the size of the State of 
pages and is well illustrated. (Caravan Texas for homesteading. TO GET this 1959 MAP OF ALASKA, 
Tours) ris new Jeppesen Alaskan 28 x 27" including TEACHING GUIDE 
5. Facts about writing short paragraphs map UAL relia’ namical send name, address and 25¢ to 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) . ; : JEPPESEN AND CO. Box 9165, 
color—shows rivers, RRs, air Montclair Station, Denver 20, Colo. 


27. Posture Posters, set of 5 designed for 
use in the classroom to illustrate the 
principles of healthful posture. (American 
Seating Company) 

39. Alphabet Seat Chart and Record for 
manuscript and cursive writing. For lower 
grades. One copy only to elementary school 
teachers or principals. (Noble and Noble P 
Publishers, Inc.) flavor of good, delicious 

49. Brochure on a different kind of tour Wrigley's Spearmint Gum gives 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. you a refreshing, little lift and the smooth, 


Describes itinerary and gives cost for nutentt otisiibien that li t i 
twenty countries in seventy days, summer ip Rene Kanes. nee 


1959. Also shorter tours 3-9 weeks. (Europe USE THIS COUPON 





Home after a busy day, 
see how quickly the lively, fresh 











Summer Tours) . : ‘ : 
= , ; : A ’ State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
57. Library Catalog lists children’s books . pichin hool £ 

in picture-in-buckram library _ bindings, Dept. D., 307 faa Michigan Avenue school year of 

‘ Chicago 1, Illinois 1958-59 only 


with recommendations and _ curriculum 
areas noted. (Follett Publishing Company) 
6. What Every Writer Should:Know. A 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 




















24-page manual of helpful hints, do’s and - 87 88a 88b 92 5 27 39 49 57 6 

don’ts for writers. It answers questions on Name__ aaa ash Ss Ia SaaS © SS 

how to prepare a manuscript, how to sub- Subject____ Sr ae Grade 

mit it to a publisher, and points out the School Name _______________ rm 

benefits and pitfalls that face writers. EE eee Smee » Tennessee 
Enrollment: PN ee 


(Exposition Press) 
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ON THE TOWN? 
DROP AROUND! 


Hicko 
Room 


CHARCOAL BROILED 
STEAKS, CHOPS 
AND SPECIALTIES 


Nightly entertainment 
provides a gala atmosphere. 


The DINKLER- 
ANDREW JACKSON 
NASHVILLE 









ON WOMBLE 
Vice President and Manager 
Lf eS TR hs 
























Select your summer employment 
from the new 1959 Summer Em- 
ployment Directory. Many or- 
ganizations that need additional 
summer help have been listed in 
this directory. 


Pick jrom these and many more! 


National Parks Dude Ranches 
Summer Resorts Summer Camps 
Hotels Industries 


New 1959 edition now available 
in limited quantity. Send today 
for the valuable ... 

SUMMER 
EMPLOYMENT 
DIRECTORY 
price: $2.00 
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Don’t miss these 


Music Activities in Tennessee, 1959 


By MARIE HUTCHINSON, President 


Tennessee Music Educators Association 


XCITING and_ worth-while things 

should and must happen to us and 
our music programs in Tennessee within 
the immediate future if we are to keep 
pace with modern living and the pressures 
of our day. 

We are told that we are living in the 
most momentous year in history. We are 
hearing more and more about the new 
phase of Space Age Education. 

Many educators are of the opinion that 
music should be deleted from the school 
curriculum in order that more time may be 
made available for these other subjects. 
Some educators believe that there is urgent 
need for music to help erase the pressures 
we are experiencing. 

Music opportunities for you in our state 
this year will include the State Music 
Educators Association Convention sched- 
uled Friday and Saturday, February 6 and 
7, at The University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. 

The Jacksonville, Florida, League of 
Women Voters raised $10,000 for organ- 
izing and maintaining a Youth Chorus 
equal to the city’s Youth Orchestra. The 
voted to send this 
divisional Music 


League has already 
chorus to our Southern 
Educators National Conference Convention 
in Roanoke, Virginia, April 2-7, 1959. 

The city officials of Roanoke have an- 
nounced that all schools will be closed 
in that city Friday, April 3, in order that 
all students and 750 teachers may attend 
the divisional music convention. 

These incidents are an inspiration and 
a challenge to us in Tennessee. Isn’t it 
wonderful to know that some people are 
doing something constructive to promote 
our music program? I challenge you—can 
we promote similar arrangements for our 
state and music conventions? 


Tue PROPOSED program for our music 
convention is wide in scope and appears 
to be a convention you wouldn’t dare want 
There be demonstrations, 
workshops, programs, discussion 
for all teachers—instrumental, 
elementary classroom and music 


to miss. will 
clinics, 
sessions 
vocal, 
teachers. 

One of the highlights of this convention 
will be the workshops for the classroom 
teachers directed by Dr. Gladys Tipton 
from Columbia University, New York. Dr. 
Tipton will direct two sessions entitled 
“Children and Their Music Growth.” (1) 
“We Grow Through Singing and Playing 
Instruments;” (2) “We Grow Through 
Moving Rhythmically and Listening.” 

Dr. Tipton is recognized nationally as 
an outstanding authority in the field of 


elementary music. She taught at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, from 1948 
to 1950. At the time she served as 
music consultant for our state. She traveled 
extensively, conducting workshops, giving 
of energy and en- 


Same 


endlessly her time, 
thusiasm. 

Miss 
musi¢ 


Coral 


Nordholm, 
University 
will 


professor of 
of Miami, 
“The 


Harriet 
education, 
Florida, 


Gables, discuss 


General Music Activities in the Junior 
High School.” 
Mrs. Edna Doll, an enthusiastic consult- 


ant of Silver Burdett Music Company will 
direct a_ clinic “Living with Music 
Through Rhythm.” Her session will beam 
toward music activities in the intermediate 
grades. Many of you may find the demon- 
stration of various melody and harmony 


on 


classroom instruments of special interest 
and benefit. This session, entitled ‘The 
Role of the Classroom Instruments in the 
Elementary Schools,” will be conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Perry, Brooklyn College, 
New York. 

The two sessions on “Music Reading of 
New Choral Materials” conducted by Don 
F.. Razey, educational director. J. W. Pep- 
per and Sons, will certainly be of interest 
to the choral music teacher. If you are 
an instrumental teacher, you are sure to 
find a session of particular interest. Special 
demonstration clinics are scheduled for the 
French horn, clarinet, saxophone, brass 
and string instruments. 

The Convention will close Saturday night 
with a concert by East Tennessee 
Senior High Clinic Band under the direc- 


the 


tion of Dr. Bruce L. Jones, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Of course the state convention is not 
the only music activity scheduled for the 
vear. 


Every high school will have the oppor- 
to participate in the All-State 
Band Orchestra, which will 
their annual concert for the Ten- 
Association Convention, 
instruction for this 
the three 
presidents. 


tunity 

Chorus, and 
present 
Education 
19-20. Detailed 
may be 


nessee 
March 
event 


obtained from 


divisional music association 
The Orchestra will perform at the Friday 
morning general program. The 
Chorus and Band will present their tradi- 
tional Friday evening concert. 

Other music activities for our state will 
include the various divisional festivals and 


session 


clinics. 

In the culmination of all music activities 
it is my hope that the Tennessee music 
program, 1958-60, may be an 
implement in balancing the total educa- 
program of Music is fun 


and it is for everybody. 


education 


tion our state. 
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Attend 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


IN 





Study at 


Write for 





The University of Tennessee's 


College of Education Building 


AT KNOXVILLE 


An AIR-CONDITIONED structure, planned specifically for the education of 
teachers, it includes the education library, a children's library, seminar rooms, 
laboratories, offices, and demonstration rooms as well as classrooms and con- 


ference rooms. 


A Leading Institution—where summer recreational opportunities 
abound 


Undergraduate and Postgraduate Courses in: 


EDUCATION 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


ENGINEERING 
First Term: 


LAW 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION June 15-July 21 
AGRICULTURE 

HOME ECONOMICS Second Term: 
SOCIAL WORK July 22-Aug. 25 


SUMMER QUARTER BULLETIN 


Dean of Admissions, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 











Jessrave STAR 


by american desk 


A talented member of the complete new Quadraline 
group is the Series 1100 Open Front Desk. 

A self-supporting, integral unit that groups front 

to front or side by side 


for more flexible seating combinations. 


MASSEY SEATING CO. 


160 Hermitage Nashville 10, Tenn. 


american desk manufacturing co. 


(JUNVNOIUSd 


A popular unit that features 
23” x 21” top in 
Fibre-plastic for easy 
maintenance. 

Available in graduated 


heights. 


Series 600 Chair Desk 


temple, texas 





